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Portraits of Napoleon 


“| appreciate more than anyone the true services arts and 
sciences render the state.” 


From the beginning of his career Napoleon appreciated the im- 
portance of imposing his image upon the world through the best 
artists available at the time. Appropriately enough his character 
and physique inspired just those painters best suited to portray him: 
Jacques-Louis David, Baron Antoine Gros and Jean-Auguste 
Dominique Ingres. Despite their widely divergent personalities 
and formal programs, each responded in a decided way to the 
commissions Napoleon offered him. By focusing on the figure of 
Napoleon in the most significant representations these artists pre- 
sented the Emperor, one senses their common bond of enthusiasm 
and the concept of the hero which is essentially Romantic in 
character, transcending the strong formal differences apparent in 
their work. At the same time, by examining the nature of his com- 
missions one can appreciate Napoleon’s changing interpretation 
of the role of art in his political program, as well as the revelations 
of his personal taste. The elusive remains of his changing counten- 
ance, difficult to catch because of his avoidance of actual portrait 
sittings and because of the idealization each artist introduced into 
his portraits, range from the intense, introverted studies of the 
young general to the imposing figure of the Emperor. 

Antoine Gros, later made a Baron by Louis-Philippe, had first 
met Bonaparte in Milan in 1796 through the intercession of Jo- 
sephine. This young pupil of David painted in that same year one 
of the earliest known portraits of Bonaparte (Fig. 1), showing the 
victorious general at the battle of Arcola, his sword in one hand, 
his other arm raising a banner.” With its powerful contraposto 
this portrait suggests the complex character of the young general, 
rushing forward in violent action yet turning at the same time with 


'“Lettre au Directoire du 4 Brumaire an V” (25 October 1796), see M. Damas 
Hinard, Dictionnaire-Napoléon, Paris, 1854, p. 48. 

* A knee-length study for this work is in the collection of Messrs. Wildenstein, ill. 
Walter Friedlaender, David to Delacroix, Cambridge, 1952, pl. 33. 
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an intense intellectual concentration. The tension between mind 
and body, apparent in the contrast between the aristocratic fea- 
tures of his face and the powerful gesture of his body suggests 
clearly the inspired character which Bonaparte himself felt and 
to which his contemporaries reacted so strongly. Speaking in his, 
Memoirs of the battle of Arcola, Bonaparte recorded a miraculous 
event which had occurred to him while visiting the church of San 
Borromeo, crowded with four-hundred wounded and dying men: 
* I was retiring, struck with horror, when I heard myself 
called by my name. Two unfortunate soldiers had been three Cays 
amongst the dead, without having had their wounds dressed; they 
despaired of relief, but were recalled to life at the sight of their 
General.”* Clothed in the simple costume of the Institute, the 
dark cloth relieved only by the gold embroidery at the edges, 
Napoleon’s thin features and wind-tossed hair suggest in this 
portrait the pained, reflective character which had revealed itself 
as early as 1786 in his famous “Reflections on Life”: “Always 
alone in the midst of men, I come back to dream with myself and 
to surrender myself to the sharpness of my melancholy. In what 
direction is it addressed today? Towards death. In the dawn of my 
days, I can yet hope to live a long time . . .”"* Morbid, feeling 
already a divine quality in his character, Napoleon corresponded 
directly to the vivid imagination of Gros whose entire @uvre, at 
its best moments, was devoted to the Napoleonic legend which he 
witnessed as fact, travelling with the General in his campaigns and 
recording contemporary events as his master David had glorified 
the episodes of antiquity. 

Received back in Paris after the peace of Campoformio, on 
January 4, 1798, Napoleon visited Gros’s master David, to whom 
he had secretly offered a refuge in his Italian camp when the 

tist had found himself in political troubles over his intercession 
for Robespierre. It was an encounter that produced a spark of 
inspiration on the part of David who declared, “I shall slide into 
posterity in the shadow of my hero.’”® The initial product of the 
encounter was an unfinished portrait study (Fig. 2), the result 
of a single sitting in addition to sketches of the General which 
the artist executed at a public meeting of the Institute and which 


* Somerset de Chair (ed.), Napoleon's Memoirs, New York, 1948, p. 122 
‘ Napoleon, Mémoires et wuvres, Paris, 1910, p. 412. 
* Richard Cantinelli, J.-L. David, Paris, 1930, p. 70 
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he inscribed gloriously, “the general of the great nation.” Originally 
planned as a large composition showing Napoleon holding the 
peace-treaty at Rivoli, flanked by his followers and his horse, 
the canvas was never advanced beyond the spirited, rapid detail 
of the face. In it one feels that same intense emotional concen- 
tration which Gros had captured two years earlier, although the 
fullness of David’s head, with its simplified, sturdy planes recalls 
the quality of Roman portrait sculptures. The classicizing tendency 
behind David’s characteristic realism affects the image of his hero 
as much as Gros’s personal, psychological attention. While David 
was drawing the general before his students, he spoke of this 
antique quality in Napoleon’s own features: “Those incompetent 
Italian engravers did not even have the spirit to make a passable 
head from a profile which is exactly like a medal or a cameo.”® 
David may have known Vassalo’s medal struck in 1797 to cele- 
brate the liberation of Lombardy (Fig. 3), which captures with 
equal vigor the strict, antique profile of the General. Napoleon 
wears the same costume shown in both David and Gros’s portraits, 
and his fine features, even on the small medal, correspond to 
those which impressed the French artists. 


David’s first major portrait of Napoleon (1800) showed the 
general at the Mont Saint-Bernard (Fig. 4). Once again Napoleon 
was unwilling to pose, feeling it was the artist’s duty to present an 
idealization of his subject,’ but he clearly stated that he was to 
be shown “calm on a spirited horse.” David’s portrait has gone 
beyond the introspective figure of the early portraits to a glorified 
image of this hero, the features simplified and hardened into a 
classic cast, his horse derived from antique examples. The wild 
mountainous setting, the flashing lightning, the vivid contrast in 
scale between the General and his men and the inscriptions in the 
rocks, some effaced by time: Annibal, Karolus Magnus Imp. and 
Bonaparte,* remove Napoleon from the world of ordinary men, 
as well as from the specific facts of the event. In his Memoirs 
Napoleon had described crossing the Great Saint-Bernard on a 


® Cantinelli, op. cit., p. 67. 

™“Who cares whether or not the busts of Alexander resembled him? It is enough 
if we have an image of him which conforms to'his genius,” Cantinelli, op. 
cit., p. 69. 

* “And that Hannibal, the most audacious of all, perhaps the most astonishing, so 
bold, so sure of himself, so grand in everything! . . .” Napoleon, op. cit., p. 436. 
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simple mule and sliding down the other side on a sort of sledge: 
“I performed the descent d-la-Ramasse, down an almost perpen- 
dicular glacier.’”® 

The tendency apparent in this portrait to accentuate the exterior 
forms rather than the inner personality, the physical glory and 
trappings of Bonaparte, develops more fully in David’s later works 
and in a pair of portraits executed by another of his pupils, Ingres. 
In 1804 the First Consul commissioned the young artist to execute 
a portrait to be given to the city of Liége (Fig. 5). With a char- 
acteristically audacious sense of color Ingres has represented 
Bonaparte wearing a brilliant crimson velvet costume in a rich 
interior of blues and khaki. His hand rests on a decree granting 
Liége 300,000 francs to rebuild the Faubourg Amercceur des- 
troyed by Austrian artillery; the town of Liége appears through 
the window. The hieratic frontality of Ingres’ figure and the focus 
on elaborate linear patterns, including a “Gothicizing” arched 
window, cancel the intensity of expression which Ingres has re- 
tained to a slight degree from his predecessors. Slightly heavier 
in his features, Bonaparte’s expression is no longer boldly revealed 
as Gros had seen it eight years previous. 

In his portrait of Napoleon in his Study (Fig. 6) of 1810, David 
followed closely the composition of the young Ingres. By turning 
the monumental chair at an angle in the manner of a Baroque 
repoussoir, however, David avoided the two-dimensional focus of 
Ingres’ flattened composition, a spatial invention further enhanced 
by overlapping the desk with the figure of Napoleon. Wearing the 
brilliant uniform of the Chasseurs of his own Imperial Guard, 
decorated with the red ribbon and medal of the Legion of Honor, 
which he had instituted in 1804, Napoleon stands by his desk. 
The burnt candles, the late hour indicated by the clock and the 
soft light which crosses the scene from the left indicated that the 
Emperor has been working through the night. A gradual thicken- 
ing of the figure, the characteristic coiffure accentuate the aging 
figure of David’s hero. Whereas Ingres, however, was coolly aloof 
in stressing the painterly interest of this subject, David retains a 
personal enthusiasm towards his, setting up around Napoleon a 
complex, anecdotal situation suggestive of self-sacrifice and inde- 
fatigable concentration. 

Shunning still further the realistic quality of early portraits of 


‘ De Chair, op. cit., p. 455 
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Napoleon, Ingres recalled Byzantine splendor in a portrait com- 
missioned by the Corps Législatif in 1806 (Fig. 7). Absolute 
frontality and a clear accentuation of linear patterns, along with 
a sumptuous coloring and tactile effects stress the divinity rather 
than the man. Napoleon’s head appears in strict frontal symmetry, 
icily focused ahead. From this fixed point stream the accoutrements 
of his office, a movement directed by the ermine spots arranged 
in a radiating perspective from the head: the muffled velvets 
deeply embroidered with imperial insigniae, the traditional main- 
de-justice; the glowing orbs of the throne, and the Roman imperial 
details set into its arms. Even the throne assumes symbolic force 
as its pure geometric form completes the circle begun by the 
ermine collar. Ingres’ portrait was coolly received in the Salon 
of 1806 although it is appreciated now as a complex example of 
the artist’s detachment, his boldness in contrasting the strict lines 
of the sceptre and main-de-justice with the involved, curvilinear 
patterns of the robes and circle of the throne. 

Baron Gros never turned far from his vision of Bonaparte at 
Arcola (Fig. 1). Napoleon commissioned him immediately after- 
wards to paint the battle of Nazareth, a work for which only the 
large-scale color sketch remains (Nantes) but which was followed 
in 1804 by Bonaparte Visiting the Pest-Ridden of Jaffa (Fig. 8), 
showing Napoleon visiting the plague-stricken in a hospital during 
his Egyptian campaign of 1799 and touching the victims’ sores. 
This work reveals Gros’s dominant approach to the Napoleonic 
legend, stressing the humane character of the Emperor. Napoleon, 
the modern hero who would cure by his own miraculous touch, 
follows the traditional figures of St. Roch, the patron of the plague- 
stricken, and San Carlo Borromeo, as the 1804 Salon title indi- 
cates: Bonaparte, General-in-Chief of the Army of the Orient, 
shown at the moment when he touches a pestilential tumor, while 
visiting the hospital at Jaffa. The romantic character of this dread- 
ful subject is heightened by an exotic cloister setting, through 
whose Gothic arches one perceives the misty battlements of Jaffa.'" 
Napoleon’s brilliant uniform and the full light in which his profile 
is clearly defined, contrast with the murky, shifting light of the 
hospital and the angular distortions of the patients crumpled at 


'’ Napoleon mentions these walls in his Mémoires: “The fortifications of Jaffa 
consist of great walls flanked with towers, without ditches or counterscarps. 
These walls were lined with artillery . . .”, De Chair, op. cit., p. 334. 
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his feet. Maréchal Bessiéres tries to protect himself from contagion 
with his handkerchief and Doctor Desgenettes fearfully observes 
the General as he advances his hand to the stricken soldier. The 
effect of this picture, showing a modern hero in such a dramatic 
milieu, was overwhelming; even Quatremére de Quincy, the spokes- 
man of neoclassic theory, said “Gros has the rare advantage 
of knowing how to give abstract ideas the positive effect of 
reanty....°%" 

Gros continued his romantic idealization of Napoleon in The 
Battlefield of Eylau (Fig. 9) of 1808, showing the General com- 
forting the wounded and captured men before him. With a gesture 
of benediction he appears not as the triumphant general but as 
a humanitarian. The gloom and melancholy of the scene are en- 
hanced by the infinite horizon of the snowy field marked by troop 
movements, by great fires and the heavy gray sky. In contrast with 
the exotic color of The Plague of Jaffa, Gros has created here a 
colder, more realistic and melancholy scene around the figure of 
Napoleon, whose eyes are raised in the manner of portraits of 
Alexander-the-Great and whose humane gesture provokes his 
followers to turn with sympathy and aid the fallen. A grisly fore- 
ground includes the dead soldiers on whose inverted face the 
snow has fallen softly. From his initial portrait of Bonaparte until 
now, Gros has consistently stressed the psychological power of 
his hero, his character rather than the external trappings of his 
office—which he alone had observed in the actual field of 
battle by Napoleon’s side, unlike David and Ingres who en- 
countered Napoleon only in Paris. 

David had finally accepted the title “First Painter of the 
Emperor” in 1804. The following year he began his most im- 
portant commission, The Consecration of the Emperor and the 
Coronation of the Empress (Fig. 10), which was not exhibited 
until the Salon of 1808. The painting was one of four to show 
the major events of the Coronation of December 2, 1804; of this 
number only the Distribution of the Eagles and the Consecration 
were completed. In Notre Dame at Paris, Napoleon is shown 
crowning Josephine, with Pope Pius VII in attendance. Napoleon’s 
mother, who actually was not present, proudly dominates the 
attendants in a box. In the finished painting David had abandoned 


11 See J. Tripier le Franc, Histoire de la vie et de la mort du Baron Gros, Paris, 
1880, p. 215. 
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his original idea of showing Napoleon crowning himself, to the 
astonishment of the Pope. The taste of the Emperor and of the 
painter Gérard led David to the more conventional moment of 
the service, although dramatic drawings of the other incident 
remain (Fig. 11). In them one still feels the importance of gesture 
and concentrated energy of David's first masterpiece, The Oath 
of the Horatii. Napoleon wears the Consecration robes shown in 
Ingres’ portrait of 1806 (Fig. 7) and his profile regains the essen- 
tial antique character which had impressed David from the first 
sight of his hero, the realistic details softened, perfected into the 
aloof features of a Roman cameo. 

Baron Gros and David were both painting contemporary history 
and both based their compositions on a wealth of factual detail, 
but whereas Gros’s habit had been to stress the inner character of 
Napoleon, to the extent,that landscape and architecture correspond- 
ed to the mood of his hero, David focused clearly on the material 
splendor, the physica: perfection of Napoleon and his court. The 
richness of the Imperial ceremony, the variety of physical types 
present at the Consecration are nearly overwhelming. In contrast 
to these two, the portraits of Ingres puzzle one. Their constant 
frontality, their hieratic exaggeration speak more strongly of a 
formal concern, an introverted vision of art than of a sympathetic 
glorification of a hero. At this point the romantic character of 
David and Gros’s vision asserts itself most fully. They accepted 
Napoleon’s challenge and were ultimately rewarded, as the Em- 
peror spoke to David early in 1808 of the Consecration: “That's 
fine, David, very fine. You have read my mind, you have made 
of me a French knight. I am grateful to you for having put down 
for centuries to come the proof of affection towards her who shares 
with me the troubles of governing. . . . David, I salute you!’’!? 


'2 Napoleon, op. cit., p. 407. 








1. Baron Antoine Gros, Bonaparte at the Bridge of Arcola 
(1796), Louvre, Photo Bulloz. 
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2. Jacques-Louis David, Portrait Study of Napoleon (1798), 
Louvre, Photo Bulloz. 




















3. H. Vassallo, Napoleon Bonaparte, Medal for the Liberation of 
Lombardy (1797), New Haven, Coll. Stephen Scher. 








4. Jacques-Louis David, Napoleon at the Mont-St.-Bernard 
(1800), Versailles, Photo Bulloz. 





Jean Auguste Dominique Ingres, Bonaparte as First Consul 
(1804), Liége, Musée des Beaux-Arts, Photo Bulloz. 








6. Jacques-Louis David, Napoleon in His Study (1810), Wash- 
ington, National Gallery of Art, Samuel H. Kress Collection, 
Loan. 





. Jean Auguste Dominique Ingres, Napoleon I on the Imperial 
Throne (1806), Paris, Musée de lArmée, Palais des In- 
valides; Photo Bulloz. 
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8. Baron Antoine Gros, Bonaparte Visiting the Pest-Ridden of 
Jaffa (1804), Courtesy, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 








9. Baron Antoine Gros, The Battle-field of Eylau (1808) Louvre, 
Photo Bulloz (detail). 





10. Jacques-Louis David, The Consecration of Napoleon and the 
Coronation of the Empress Josephine (1805-1808), Louvre, 
Photo Bulloz (detail). 
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Jacques-Louis David, Nude Napoleon Holding a Crown 
(1805), Courtesy of the Fogg Art Museum, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Grenville L. Winthrop Collection. 
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Napoleon: Devil, Poet, Saint 


There probably does not exist a single nation which has not, at 
some time or other, been diagnosed as suffering from a split per- 
sonality. All the familiar antinomies of hostile forces magnified into 
gods or myths (Eros-Thanatos, inferiority-superiority, love as 
agape against love as a sado-masochist traumatism) wage fights 
inside every country as the twin souls do in Faust’s breast. Individ- 
uals and nations could at one time deny such schizophrenia in 
themselves; they preferred to brand their foes with it in wartime, 
or that other foe in the war of sexes. Freud and C. J. Jung have 
now taught us proudly to claim, as the latter expresses it, “dis- 
agreement with oneself as the distinctive sign of the civilized man.” 
The most tightly welded together and the most anciently unified 
of all modern nations, France, can also be the most divided 
politically and, at times, intellectually. It seldom can bear to gaze 
at its past placidly and to be reconciled to accepting it in its 
entirety. No children of any land have the greatness of their 
history so insistently dinned into their ears; no other citizens have 
to rest, or to close, their eyes on so many statues of kings, queens, 
warriors, royal concubines, local worthies (Napoleon alone being 
conspicuous by his absence from these stone effigies). But none 
relish disagreement on their past more heartily. The Bonapartist 
myth has succeeded the Napoleonic legend and insidiously lurks 
behind many a corner of French political life to this very day. But 
Napoleon's detractors are also more relentless in their scorn of 
“Jui partout, lui toujours” than are even the descendants of the 
British, of the Germans, of the Spaniards whom that conqueror 
frightened or humiliated. 


Rancor, spite, political dissent, the clear-sightedness of men of 
intellect long baffled by the denial given to all rational forecasts 
by an imaginative genius, aristocratic prejudices aroused against 
an upstart who had humiliated the European nobility while 
pampering it, all combined to inspire several of the sharpest de- 
nunciations of Napoleon by men of letters among his contempo- 
raries: Chateaubriand, Benjamin Constant whose De I’Esprit de 
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Conquéte, published early in 1814, must rank among the very 
greatest political writings ever to appear in the French language, 
and Lamartine. The last named, in 1822-23, upon hearing of 
Napoleon’s death at St. Helena and after reading Manzoni’s ode 
on that death, composed a long meditation “Bonaparte,” more 
felicitous, if longer, than either Blake’s or Shelley's declamatory 
stanza on the same theme. Lamartine wrongly imagined (as we 
know today from General Bertrand’s Cahiers de Sainte-Hélene 
published in 1959) that the dying conqueror had, in extremis, 
raised his eyes to heaven for a sign of the Redeemer. He con- 
cluded with a hesitant plea to Divine charity, which might admit 
genius to be a form of virtue and pardon Bonaparte, the new 
Attila; but he later regretted that concession to the blasphemous 
cult of a greatness which was not tempered by holiness. 


Et vous, fleau de Dieu, qui sait si le genie 
N’est pas une de vos vertus? 


Auguste Barbier’s dashingly eloquent satire, “La Cavale,” once 
learned by heart by most French children when their primary 
school teachers endeavored to instill true love for the lay, anti-mili- 
tarist Republic into them, actually aroused in many of them a limit- 
less admiration for the relentless horseman indicted in the poem. 
Such was the case with many another literary enemy of Napoleon 
in France, among conservative Catholics and leftist liberals alike. 
Those who on the contrary tried to serve the memory of the 
emperor in their painstaking histories, like Adolphe Thiers, fell 
so far short of the mark that they belittled their hero. Indeed, it 
is to be wondered at that so few detractors of the tyrant ever 
sprang from the ranks of the Republicans during the years, under 
the Second Empire, when the Republic loomed so beautiful in 
retrospect or in anticipation, or have arisen from among the 
Socialists or the Communists in our own century. They must have 
respected in Napoleon the image of a crowned Revolution, of a 
Robespierre on horseback, the successor, as he liked to call 
himself, of the Committee of Public Safety: the man who freed 
Europe of the litter of medieval feudalism and thus cleared the 
ground for the novel idea of equality—or of fraternity imposed 
with the threat of a pistol. 

Tocqueville (even in his Correspondence with Gobineau), Renan, 
who at the end of his life praised the French Revolution as per- 
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haps the best deed ever performed by France and who had long 
envied the German universities their Fichtes, Hegels, Creutzers— 
all of them Napoleon’s contemporaries—have remained sur- 
prisingly reticent about the man they might have branded as the 
foe of historical speculation and of philological research. The only 
truly outspoken adversaries of the Emperor among the historians 
of the last century were Michelet and Taine. The first reached the 
history of the Empire very late in his life (in 1872-73; he died in 
1874), long after having completed his masterpiece, The French 
Revolution, and after having been prevented by Napoleon III from 
pursuing his research in the Archives. His volume, Du Dix-huit 
Brumaire a Waterloo, has a vibrant preface on the vitality of 
Europe, challenged at the time by those who fostered the myth of 
decadence, and luminous pages on the czars (Paul, then Alex- 
ander) of a country which Michelet deemed especially fitted to be 
France’s friend. The other chapters grudgingly admit Napoleon’s 
military genius but exalt Massena, Kleber, Desaix and Bonaparte’s 
early generals at the expense of the warrior bent on self-aggran- 
dizement and more politically inclined than they. The First Consul 
is presented as the enemy of the Republicans and the restorer of 
the privileges of the Royalists. Michelet, who always spoke nobly 
of Lamarck, indicted the Emperor for having ignored or snubbed 
the great Transformist biologist, and for having subscribed to 
Cuvier’s reactionary scientific views. His volume on Napoleon 
bristles with rash assertions and gross inequities. His contemporary 
Proudhon was even more insulting and unfair. Edgar Quinet, Emile 
Littré and Emile Zola stand among the few whose liberal convic- 
tions stood firm against acceptance of the man who had liquidated 
the Revolution while ratifying its social conquests. 

laine is not a sentimental liberal mourning the shackles imposed 
upon freedom by the Corsican general. He had undertaken to 
compose his monumental History of the Origins of Contemporary 
France after 1871, greatly under the impact of the Commune which 
had caused him to fear for French political stability and laid bare 
man’s fundamental savagery. He reached Napoleon in his ninth 
volume, in 1890, and painted a colorful and coldly dispassionate 
portrait of the Emperor. He branded him, in a strangely national- 
istic spirit, as a foreigner, a Corsican and, in truth, an Italian, who 
never fully mastered the French language. Taine seems to have 
overlooked the fact that the statesmen or the sovereigns who 
evinced the keenest insight into the psychology of their adopted 
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people and strove hardest for the interests of that people were 
just as alien to their land as the Corsican officer was to his: Alex- 
ander to Greece, Mazarin to France, Queen Victoria and Disraeli 
to Britain, Catherine II to Russia, recent German and Russian 
dictators to the core of the country from whose outlying provinces 
they came. 

He then proceeds, in true Tainian analytical fashion, to taking to 
pieces the mechanics of the Napoleonic mind. The word “condot- 
tiere” holds most of the secrets of his makeup. He had no convic- 
tions, he obeyed no higher principles, but embodied energy and 
unscrupulous ruthlessness, like those men of the Italian Renais- 
sance whom Taine, following his master Stendhal, had much ad- 
mired at one time. His flexibility and his ability to concentrate at 
will were far above the average. His brain could encompass a huge 
mass of heterogeneous facts and produce ideas inexhaustibly. But 
those ideas were never abstract phantasms or unpractical chimeras. 
His imagination was geographical and topographical as well as psy- 
chological; he knew how to anticipate the reactions of most of his 
fellow beings. The future was as vivid as the present to him. His 
answer to an aristocratic lady, as reported by Bourrienne, is char- 
acteristic: “I only live two years from now.” 

Taine as a determinist traced back all the features of an individ- 
ual to one ruling passion. Napoleon’s was self-love. Patriotic and 
generous motives are denied him. He could feign better than any 
comedian, fly into half-simulated and skillfully dramatized fits 
of anger during which he probably watched himself play a part. 
His selfishness did not hesitate to devour armies, steal the mis- 
tresses of his ministers, silence all contradiction, plunder vanquish- 
ed nations and appropriate their works of art. The historian can 
see no spiritual greatness in Napoleon, only the implacable archi- 
tect of a geometrically built France constrained to serve one man’s 
ruthless ambition. 

Taine’s indictment was, for all his lavish footnotes and vast docu- 
mentation, so partial that for the next thirty years historians of 
the Emperor reacted by adopting a much more favorable attitude. 
Henri Houssaye, Frédéric Masson, Arthur Chuquet, Albert Vandal, 
Albert Sorel, Octave-Aubry and others undertook to exculpate 
Napoleon from many of the charges preferred against him. They 
actually assigned to Britain the main share of blame for the wars 
of 1804-1815 and took at their face value the exiled sovereign’s 
sentimental declarations at St. Helena. The Memorial of St. Helena 
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of Las Cases, ever since its publication in eight volumes in 1823, 
had been one of the most widely read books in France. It is the 
most skillful piece of self-advertisement undertaken by any general 
since Caesar. None of our twentieth century soldier-writers has yet 
approached it. De Gaulle and Churchill, both Napoleonic in several 
features of their personality, and the former the sole French leader 
in one hundred and fifty years to have repeated the miracle of the 
Consulate, are the closest runners-up to Napoleon in talent and 
success. None of the leaders of Russia since 1917, none of the 
other statesmen who guided their countries through World War 
Il, have sedulously carved their statue for posterity as did Napoleon 
during his captivity. Wise was he not to have sought death on the 
Waterloo battlefield. 

The freest minds in our century have continued to be fascinated 
by Napoleon’s genius. Men of letters have upbraided him for 
sterilizing the literature and the art of his reign, for admiring 
Canova, Werther, Ossian, and above all else for his early 
worship of La Nouvelle Héloise which, he assured Roederer, he 
had read at the age of nine. Only contact with the Orient and of 
“natural man” in his native state had, he averred, cured him of 
Rousseau. Was he, however, truly cured of him? The wistful 
remark made to M. de Girardin as he contemplated Rousseau’s 
grave at Ermenonville is famous: “Better would it have been for 
mankind if neither Rousseau nor I had ever existed!” Rousseau 
had impregnated his thought with the all-important idea of equality 
as “the passion of the century, and I am, I want to remain the 
child of the century,” he wrote in a letter. But writers seldom 
object strongly to a man of action’s contempt for their own kind; 
each of them is convinced that he alone is immune from the faults 
thus stigmatized. They cannot but be impressed by the gift which 
Napoleon, alone with Balzac among the Frenchmen of the last 
two hundred years, possessed to such a superlative degree: imagi- 
nation. “It is not enough to be a man; one must be a system,” 
asserted Balzac, who carried an inordinate gift of imagination into 
his business speculations as he did in his fiction. Napoleon was 
more fortunate in being able to live many of his imaginative 
dreams. A curious polygraphist, a nobleman from Auvergne, who 
emigrated, became one of Napoleon’s barons, and later Archbishop 
of Malines, and his sovereign’s unsuccessful negotiator at Warsaw 
in 1812, Dominique de Pradt, has Jeft us a revealing analysis of 
Napoleon’s character. 
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The Emperor is all system, all illusion, as a man needs 
must be when he is all imagination. He “ossianizes” in 
affairs. Whoever followed his career saw him create for 
himself an imaginary Spain, an imaginary Catholicism, an 
imaginary England, nay, even an imaginary France 

He intoxicates himself with his dreams . . . Although he 
deceived much, he was deceived more often than he de- 
ceived others.’ 


The most contemptuous of those who in our own time set out to 
strip Napoleon of myth is doubtless the impetuous and peremptory 
André Saureés, in his Vues sur Napoléon (1933). He accuses him 
of cowardice in the Russian war, of meanness, of greed, of having 
fathered Lenin and all the modern bureaucrats and high priests 
of conformity. He underlines his hatred of all spiritual greatness, 
his blindness to all that is religious. Still, he admires him even 
while he hates him. “He is the most enormous spectacle of action. 
Evil or not, within twenty years, that human cyclone condensed 
ten centuries of history.” Paul Valéry himself, hardly prone to 
uncritical admiration of men other than those whom he could 
reshape in his own mold, Leonardo, Poe, Mallarmé, marvelled at 
the accomplishments which can be achieved only by men blind to 
men’s powerlessness. “Such an insensitiveness is precious. But it 
must be confessed that criminals are not, in that respect, very dif- 
ferent from our heroes” (La France veut la Liberté, Plon, 1938). 
In a littlke known essay on Daumier, reprinted at Geneva in 1945 
in the volume Daumier raconté par lui-méme et par ses amis, Paul 
Valery digressed brilliantly on the bourgeois, that “monstrous” 
creature of the post-Napoleonic era, and ascribed his emergence 
to Napoleon, the most daring of all warriors, the adventurer who 
courted all possihic risks, but who made sure that Frenchmen 
would incur no risks after him. That same man provided his 
country with a rigid Civil Code, the hierarchy of a pyramidal 
administration, laws on dowry, inheritance and equal division of 
the land among all children, with mortgages, fixed-interest bonds 
and the sacrosanct diploma. Security, planned parenthood, thrift, 


the enjoyment of choice dishes and of fine wines and aversion to 


'In his Histoire de l'ambassade dans le Duché de Varsovie en 1812 (second edi 
tion, 1815, p. 94 and 96). The passage is quoted in one of the two most intelligent 
books recently published in French on Napoleon, that of Maximilien Vox (Seuil, 
1960); the other is Emile Tersen’s volume (Club francais du livre, 1959) 
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war were to characterize the French middle class that sprang from 
Napoleonic institutions. 

The fascination that the man of the eighteenth. Brumaire inspired 
in the historians, the thinkers and even the politicians of the French 
Left offers a puzzling paradox to the observers of that deeply 
illogical land in love with logic. For the last century and a half, 
writes Maximilien Vox, “France has been dreaming of a bona- 
partism without Bonaparte, or of a Bonaparte without bonapartism 
—and above all without Bonapartists.”” Georges Lefebvre, assessing 
the economic and agrarian measures taken by the Emperor, found 
much to praise in them and resigned himself to successive genera- 
tions of young Frenchmen, whatever the political hue they painted 
themselves, “haunted by romantic dreams of power, in the fleeting 
and murky ardor of their youth, visiting, like the heroes of Barrés, 
Napoleon’s tomb as a source of exaltation.” The volume of the 
Histoire Socialiste (inspired by Jaures) on “le Consulat et ’Em- 
pire,” by Paul Brousse and Henri Turot, is strikingly fair to 
Napoleon’s achievements in the economic and social realm: its 
documentation (on prices, wages, artisans, factories, on public 
opinion as manifested in songs and prints of the First Empire) is 
rich and rare. It may be deplored that Napoleon expended on 
foreign wars so much of the energy which France drew, between 
1795 and 1815, from the new layers of population suddenly 
aroused from their slumber by the Revolution, and did so little to 
effect a drastic industrial revolution at home. It is true that he 
failed to understand the genius of Lamarck, to divine the potentiali- 
ties of Fulton’s submarine and of his steam engine; that he regi- 
mented scientists instead of giving their inventive powers free 
rein; that he allowed his country to lag behind Britain’s industrial 
renaissance and failed to encourage dissidence and heresy among 
French scientists. Still industry leaped forward more boldly in 
1801-1802, aided by industrial exhibitions, by national societies 
founded to encourage it and by research in agriculture, than it was 
to do for another forty years in France. Education was reorganized, 
even if too rigidly; and it was the Emperor who wrote: “Of all 
our institutions, public instruction is the most important. All de- 
pends upon it, our present and our future.” And it was the young 
general Bonaparte who wrote to Camus, one of the members of 
the Academie des Sciences: “The true power of the Republic lies 
henceforth in not permitting one single new idea to exist which 
does not belong to it.” It was the First Consul who, a little later, 
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magnificently defined his purpose as “to hasten the maturity of 
the century.” Even in strategy, French generals (and non-French 
ones, from Ludendorff to Rommel, from Wavell to Patton) have, 
in Our own age, marvelled at the inimitable models of speed, of 
unpredictability, of masterly violation of all the rules offered by the 
general who has been called “the Picasso of strategy.” He owed 
much to Carnot’s ideas and to the army forged by Carnot; he 
owed much, as we may surmise, to the prophetic volume Essai 
général sur la stratégie, published anonymously in London, in 
1773, by the Count de Guibert (otherwise famous as Mlle de 
Lespinasse’s lover). But his genius, coveted in vain by Weygand 
and Gamelin and others among his French epigons, lay in the 
application of the most imaginative flights to which the art of war 
ever soared. 


Indeed, the secret of the well nigh universal fascination exercized 
by Napoleon on ourselves can best be expressed by the words: 
“artist” or “poet.” Andre Suares, after venting his bile against the 
misdeeds and the lack of nobleness of the Emperor, belittling him 
as one would-be condottiere (Suares called himself thus) can per- 
ceive the failings of another, bowed before the myth of Napoleon. 
“Nothing enhances Napoleon more than the fact that he was 
France’s idol. The passion he inspired in so many Frenchmen .. . 
is one of the noblest poems ever to have emanated from the valiant 
heart of man... . Is anything more beautiful than such a religion? 
Napoleon is thereby justified and supremely honored.” Rapturous 
eloquence unleashing torrents of “non sequiturs” is indeed even 
more native to the French than logical reasonableness. 

The most extraordinary French book on Napoleon is probably, 
in the twentieth century, the even more apocalyptic but also more 
penetrating volume of another man of the Left (a Protestant, while 
Suareés was Jewish), a doctor of medicine, an art critic, one of 
the most comprehensive minds France has produced in our age: 
Elie Faure, (Napoléon, Cres, 1921). Faure worshipped two men: 
the saint and the hero. He identified most great creators and those 
whom he called, in an admirable volume thus entitled, ““The Con- 
structors,” with either of those two groups. To him, the great 
warrior was a saint in his own way and Christ, like St. Francis of 
Assisi, was a warrior too. The famous verse of St. Matthew, “I 
come not to send peace but a sword,” haunted this bold reinter- 
preter of Christianity. 
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His early chapters on Napoleon baldly state that the two-faced 
monster can sustain comparison with one person alone, Christ. 
In the name of ethics, which to Elie Faure meant the hideousness 
of stability, the attempt to force conformity and equilibrium upon 
man’s creative powers, Napoleon, like Christ, has been condemned. 
Yet “in depth, he [Napoleon] is closer to Christ than any of His 
disciples ever was; no two men ever appeared on earth who are 
further remote from St. Paul than Jesus and Napoleon.” Two 
chapters develop the parallel between them. Both were mediter- 
ranean, hence (for Elie Faure) orientals; both were heroes, that 
is, daring conquerors, “marching with their whole being, to meet 
God.” Both shared one passion, which the French Emperor defined 
as “the most powerful of all, the ambition to control minds.” Both 
attempted to remold man: “Men are what you want them to be,” 
was the Corsican’s aphorism. Both appealed to the impossible as 
the only goal worthy of mankind. “Imagination governs the world.” 
Faure does not quite color his portrayal of Christ to the point of 
turning him into a sublime magician or a refined and condescending 
thaumaturge, as Renan had insinuated; but he hails in the French 
Emperor a superior actor, of the same race as Alexander, Caesar, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Calvin and Cromwell. For “the bad actor is the 
one who lies. The good actor is a prey to his own illusion. The 
greatest artist is a sublime liar; he sees as in conformity with 
reality the images which he draws of it. Like Shakespeare or 
Rembrandt, Napoleon believes what he says.” Elsewhere, the poet 
of action is compared to Masaccio and to J. §. Bach, to Rembrandt, 
even to Buddha himself! 

The word “poet” sets the tone of the whole volume, which is a 
most curious blend of rapt delirium, of prophecy and lucid insight. 
Even with women, with whom Bonaparte displayed his most 
romantic side, until Napoleon, a brutal male, chose to deny them 
his time and tenderness, the hero’s conduct is justified by his 
admirer. If he did not love women very much, that is to say, 
enough, “he loved love, which is far more dangerous.” “The 
powerful man is a prey to the torments inflicted by women for 
two reasons: because his outward power attracts them and because 
his inner power is but a deviation of the formidable sexual instinct.” 
He was brutal, diagnoses the doctor, because he was shy. He 
demanded inordinate sacrifices from the French people, because 
the intensity of love can only be measured by the sacrifice which 
it requires.-The titles of Elie Faure’s chapters are eloquent: “The 
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mission,” “the apostolate,” “Prometheus.” Napoleon is declared 
by his French admirer, as he was by Goethe, to be “the perfect 
hero.” He had to conquer heroism, because only an entire domina- 
tion could order his passionate chaos. “The perfect hero is he who, 
loving war, keeps slaughter down, loving love masters women, 
loving power disdains its caprices, loving glory scorns praise, loving 
life risks death.” But Napoleon erred in one thing: he could not, 
as Jesus had done, grind down in himself affection for his clan, 
and his family brought about his ruin. 


Few French intellectuals would unashamedly admit it: Napoleon 
is not only the most prodigious sovereign in their history, far 
eclipsing St. Louis, that paltry, bigoted king deprived of all imagi- 
native vision of the future, Louis XIV, markedly inferior to 
Napoleon in intellectual power, and even Henry IV. France, for 
so long a time the nation of Europe which cherished its glamorous 
rulers most ardently and was most deeply molded by their char- 
acters, never had one who could match Napoleon I in sheer 
intelligence—the quality it held most dear. Elie Faure is not alone 
among French writers in hailing Napoleon, not only as the man 
most aptly to be compared to the Son of Man, but also as the 
French Shakespeare or the French Goethe—the supreme poet of 
his race, if primarily a poet of action. Lenin alone has changed 
the face of his nation as completely as Napoleon had done it; but 
Lenin’s revolution did not extend to the rest of Europe or of the 
world as Napoleon’s had done. After 1815, France remained 
permanently dazzled by the blaze of glory which separated her for 
ever from her past and from her monarchy. The legal and admin- 
istrative framework of the country, its education, its economy, were 
to retain the Napoleonic imprint for over a hundred years. Foch, 
Weygand, De Lattre de Tassigny, Lyautey himself, the Free French 
officers in Africa, Italy and in the thrusts across Rhine and 
Danube during World War II, Clemenceau the radical socialist 
and André Malraux the former Leftist seeking in politics “the 
tragedy of our age” have all had, in their subconscious if not in 
their overt behavior, many a feature of Bonaparte. De Gaulle, that 
Machiavellian mystic, that practical dreamer who hopes to lead a 
new Continental system in Western Europe and who has pro- 
claimed in imperious aphorisms that “France must espouse her 
time” (“Il faut que la France épouse son temps”) and “We are 
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made to be a great people. We want to be one and we are one,” 
is still living the Napoleonic myth—and proving it true. 

History would be a tedious record of men’s attempts and failures 
if we were not allowed to speculate on what might have been: it 
abounds in missed opportunities, and no amount of determinism 
after the event will ever deter some of us from fancying that things 
could easily have gone otherwise. Reducing the unpredictable surge 
of events to rationality is perhaps, when all is said, lazier than 
admitting that reality is fundamentally irrational and that chance 
is not just a disguise assumed by some goddess of Necessity. 
Robert Aron indulged, in a small volume in 1937, Victoire a 
Waterloo, the speculation which every student of history must have 
entertained: Soudain, joyeux, il dit: ‘Grouchy.’ C’était Grouchy.” 
Waterloo might indeed easily have been a victory for Napoleon, 
as Marengo had been. Would a modified form of the Napoleonic 
empire have then persisted or was Napoleon’s fatality driving him 
to ever more conquests? It is easier to answer prosaically that 
nothing could really sway the course dictated by a warrior who 
had to feed on ever more conquests. And yet, doubts linger in 
imaginative natures. It had been so easy for the French general 
and emperor to knock down slumbering Egypt and the Venetian 
Republic and Austro-Hungarian rule in Italy, and Prussia and 
Holland, and to create new states and new nations. The history of 
Central and of South America, that of Scandinavia, of Belgium, 
that of Africa under our very eyes, of Pakistan, Indonesia, Vietnam 
yesterday proves that, by carving a territory, endowing it with an 
administration and a government, a state can be artifically created 
which, soon after, produces a nationality and feeds on nationalism. 
A Napoleonic Europe might indeed not have been an impos- 
sibility. 

One is never through with the creator of a myth. 





* Victor Hugo’s well known line ended, of course: “C’était Bliicher.” 
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Napoleon as Sun Myth 


The very title of this issue of the Yale French Studies indicates 
that the time has come to reassess the startling but speciously in- 
controvertible evidence proffered by Jean-Baptiste Pérés to show 
that Napoleon never existed, that the so-called Emperor of the 
French is not only a poetic myth but actually the personification of 
the sun. Those well-intentioned scholars who have hitherto insisted 
on taking Napoleonic studies seriously are the victims of a cruel 
quiproquo; they have mistaken nineteenth century mythology for 
history. Fortunately, Pérés (?-1840) was himself a scholar of 
considerable talent. For many years professor of mathematics and 
physics at Lyons, he later was named temporary state’s attorney 
at Agen and finished his days as librarian of that southwestern 
market city.! He brought to his formidable polemic task the brilliant 
reasoning power of the scientist and the broad learning of the 
humanist. Who could be better fit to relegate the fabled Napoleon 
to his proper place as solar deity? What follows is a brief summary 
of Pérés Grand Erratum, source d’un nombre infini d’errata a 
noter dans l'histoire du X1X° siécle.* 


Historians are in unanimous agreement on ten facts concerning 
the career of Napoleon, yet each of these facts can be shown to be 
equivocal. 

1. The Emperor of the French bore the name Napoléon Bona- 
parte. A closer perusal of his given name reveals its similarity to 


! Pérés’ only other published work is the Réponse a l’avertissement pastoral de 

M. l’Archevéque de Lyon, a speech delivered on March 17, 1791, before the 
Comité Central de 31 Clubs de Lyon. Here Pérés replies to the archbishop’s 
allegation that the Constitution and religious dogma were irreconcilable. In this 
pamphlet praising religion, Pérés prefers to withhold judgement on the piety of 
the government. 

* The Grand Erratum, bearing the subtitle Comme quoi Napoléon n'a jamais existé, 
was first published in pamphlet form in 1827. It is most readily available in the 
volume Histoires drolatiques de l'Empereur Napoléon I (Paris 1854), p. 291-318 
An English translation is included in Henry Ridgely Evans, The Napoleon Myth, 
Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co., 1905. 
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Apollon. During the Trojan War, the sun, taking revenge upon 
the Greeks for Agamemnon’s capture of Chryseis, daughter of 
Chryses the sun priest, shone with unaccustomed force. Many 
Greek soldiers perished of the heat; those who survived named the 
sun Apollon, the killer, the exterminator (from two forms of the 
verb to exterminate: Apolly6 or Apoled.* Napoleon's own actions 
are certainly in this destructive tradition, but his name is not 
Apoléon. There remains that troubling initial letter. The inscrip- 
tion on the column of the Place Vend6me provides a clue. There 
he is called Neapolion, from the Greek emphatic prefix né or nai 
which can be translated as veritable. Napoleon means veritable 
destroyer or killer. 

The Emperor's family name seems at first glance to preclude 
an etymological approach. Bonaparte signifies quite obviously good 
part. But the very existence of a good part implies that there 
exists its Opposite, bad part. This is illustrated by the Manichaeans’ 
dualistic vision of the worlds of light and darkness, of good and 
evil. And so, as the priests in rituals of exorcism would proclaim: 
abi in malam partem, it follows that mala parte means hell or 
darkness and bona parte means light. 

2. Napoleon was born in Corsica, an island in the Mediterrane- 
an. In Greek mythology Apollo was born on the Isle of Delos in 
the Mediterranean. Moreover, Corsica’s geographical position 
southeast of France where Napoleon was destined to reign has its 
exact counterpart in Delos’ position near Greece where Apollo 
reigned. The historian Pausanias alleges that Apollo was originally 
an Egyptian deity. So too after his early campaign was Napoleon 
worshipped by the Egyptians before his ultimate consecration in 
France. 

3. The mother of Napoleon was christened Letizia, from the 
Latin word for joy. And does not the dawn’s light spread joy in 
nature when it opens the portals of the East to the sun? In Greek 


Richard Whately, Archbishop of Dublin, in his Historic Doubts relative to Na- 
poleon Buonaparte (London, 1819), gives Napoleon as the “lyon of the forest.” 
Whately’s rather tedious book is an attack on Hume’s Essay on Miracles. He 
points out that the history of Napoleon's career contains as many inconsistencies, 
absurdities and contradictions as critics find in the Bible. Hume’s attempt to 
discredit miracles on the basis of inadequate and ambiguous direct evidence is 
therefore invalid. Whately’s book found immediate favor with believers and was 
reedited eleven times 
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mythology, furthermore, Apollo’s mother was Leto; the Romans 
merely appropriated the name. 

4. Napoleon had three sisters. These were, of course, the three 
Graces of Apollo’s court. 

5. Napoleon had four brothers. There are four seasons of the 
year. Though it seems unusual to find the seasons represented by 
men, the French language itself provides the explanation. Hiver, 
printemps and été are masculine nouns, and if automne is both 
feminine and masculine it cannot be denied that its Latin origin, 
autumnus, contains the masculine ending. Historians tell us that 
three of the Bonaparte brothers were kings. Similarly, three of 
the seasons are also kings in that spring reigns over the flowers, 
summer over the harvest, autumn over the fruit. These seasons 
depend on the sun, much as Napoleon’s three brothers reigned 
only because of his power and authority. After the fall from power 
of the family, the fourth brother was invested with an empty 
principality near the village of Canino. Winter’s reign over the 
snows and barren wastes begins when the sun is at its greatest 
distance from the earth and has lost its power. It could scarcely 
be mere coincidence that the name of the village, Canino, comes 
from cani, denoting the white hair of old age. 


Cum gelidus crescit canis in montibus humor. 


As the poets say, the forests are the hillsides’ locks of hair and when 
winter sends down the flakes of snow, we see the white hairs of 
nature’s old age. Another sign of winter is the cold north winds, 
those Enfants du Nord as the poets say, which spread the snow 
over the French countryside and make all seem white. So in those 
dark days of Napoleon’s defeat did the Northern nations invade 
France and cover the tricolore of the Revolution with the white 
flag of the Bourbons. 

6. Napoleon had two wives, one of whom gave him a son. 
The moon and the earth are the wives of the sun. But the moon’s 
barren wastes brought forth no heir,t whereas the marriage of sun 
and earth produces the fruits and flowers of spring. Napoleon's 
son, the king of Rome, was born on March 20, 1811, the time 
of the vernal equinox. 

7. Napoleon, some would have it, put an end to that evil 


* “de l'une, c’est-a-dire de Ja lune, il n’eut pas d’heritier.” 
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scourge, the Revolution. Though the serpent be the traditional 
Biblical symbol for evil, we must not forget that Apollo himself 
slew a serpent, the Python, to free the Greeks from a reign of 
terror. Etymologically, it is surely significant that the word revolu- 
tion comes from the Latin revolutus, applied to a curled-up serpent. 

8. The Emperor's general staff at one time consisted of sixteen 
marshals of whom four were not in active service. The twelve are, 
of course, the signs of the zodiac, marching under the orders of 
the Empereur-soleil and each commanding a loyal army of stars, 
the celestial host. The four marshals on the inactive list are the 
four cardinal points, fixed and immobile amidst universal activity. 

9. Napoleon had unqualified military success in southern coun- 
tries but met with failure in the north. So too does the sun reign 
supreme in the tropics, only to lose its force as it heads northward 
where the inhospitable cold of the Moscow region inspires a 
hasty retreat to more temperate climes. 

10. To the transatlantic traveler, the sun appears to rise out 
of the eastern sea and to sink into the western sea at night. After 
his disastrous Egyptian campaign, Napoleon returned to France by 
sea, reigned for twelve years (the twelve hours of the day, of 
course ), then sank into temporary oblivion in the western reaches 
of the South Atlantic, at St. Helena. “Il n’a régné qu’un jour,” a 
poet once wrote. These words must be taken literally. 

As if this proof were insufficient, Péres hints at even more 
convincing testimony. In 1814, the year of his entry in France, 
Louis XVIII issued royal decrees which indicate that he considered 
himself as being in the nineteenth year of his reign. The king him- 
self has denied the existence of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Jean-Baptiste Peres wrote his Grand Erratum with a precise 
Satirical intent. His target was the scientific or philosophic metho- 
dology practiced by Charles-Francois Dupuis in his twelve-volume 
work of 1795, L’Origine de tous les cultes ou la religion universelle. 
Dupuis (1742-1809), an influential politician in the Council of 
Five Hundred as well as a distinguished student of the occult, 
tried to achieve a synthesis of mythology and religion by proving 
that certain magic numbers and images were common to all ages 
of belief. All religions were therefore equally valid and Christians 
had no right to proclaim their superiority. Christ himself, Dupuis 
maintained, was simply another manifestation of the solar myth 
that dominated Egyptian religion. The twelve apostles were pre- 
figured in the twelve signs of the zodiac. This line of reasoning 
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proved immensely popular with the anti-clerical officials of the 
Revolution, and Dupuis’ work was one of the factors which led 
Napoleon to send an expedition to Egypt to study the origins 
of the signs of the zodiac. Pérés, a conservative in religion and 
politics, was naturally irritated by the success of Dupuis’ theories. 
As a mathematician, he was aware of the dangers implicit in assign- 
ing profound meaning to purely accidental numerical combinations. 
He appears to have been incognizant of the romantic image of 
Napoleon as homme fatal when he wrote the Grand Erratum in 
1827. He chose Napoleon as subject because proving the non- 
existence of so recent a historical figure would best convey the 
absurdity of Dupuis’ symbolic explication de texte. As a document 
of literary history, the Grand Erratum does not belong to that vast 
body of poetic mythology with which Las Cases, Béranger, Hugo 
and others surrounded every aspect of Napoleon’s career. Yet in 
spite of its clearly comic intent and execution, subsequent genera- 
tions of readers have in effect incorporated the Grand Erratum 
into the Napoleonic legend. In the company of Napoleon-Prometh- 
eus chained to his rock at St. Helena, Napoleon-Apollo does not 
seem out of place. 
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From “The Little Corporal” 
to “Mongénéral”: 


A Comparison of Two Myths 


In the nimbus of myth that surrounds a man during his life or 
projects him beyond the grave, there is always some element that 
is his own contribution. Illustrious men, whether they belong to 
the political domain or to that of heroic action, are well aware 
what importance gesture and word possess in establishing their 
legend. This they set out more or less deliberately to perfect, in 
accordance with their ethical imperatives or the obscure urges of 
instinct. But the adventurer is unimaginable without a sense of 
the posture he is adopting, and the legendary hero has something 
of the adventurer about him at one or several stages of his career. 
The personal myth takes hold of a strong personality at the junc- 
ture of adventure and heroism. It becomes a necessity for the 
man who would live on a grand scale. This is what we might call 
the locus of the myth, when the hero, turning back on himself, 
cultivates his own person and everything that embodies him, ex- 
pression, mimicry, vestment, writing style—in a sense he creates 
his own style. 

The reverse of the myth, on the other hand, is the work of 
other hands. The setting is sketched in by large scale history and 
trivial anecdote. The reverse of the myth requires the spectator’s 
gaze which rests upon, records, and then enlarges. The spectator 
contemplates not the act alone but also the actor and, when myth 
arises, he exaggerates both of them. The myth’s future is de- 
pendent both on the events that may favor or hamper its growth 
and on the talent of the spectator who, if he is artistically en- 
dowed, molds the myth and gives it greater flexibility, enrich- 
ing it with fresh perspectives and furnishing it with the most un- 
likely trappings. If the myth loses its compactness and proliferates 
boundlessly, it ceases to be a legend and becomes a cycle of 
legends. 
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No one can speak of myth without speaking of destiny. The 
little Corsican boy who entered the Collége d’Autun in January, 
1779 and who refused to listen to his French teacher, Abbé Char- 
don, when required to hear a lesson he already knew, already 
thinks of himself and feels himself to be an exceptional being, 
distinguis':ed and set apart by an external power he will never 
succeed in defining, even during his years on St. Helena. As a 
young officer he is inebriated by the wine of youth. Pozzo di Borgo 
will later say that his head was in ceaseless fermentation. Like his 
favorite author Rousseau, and despite the love he then professes 
for the people whom he wishes to “upgrade,” he looks on himself 
as different, and cut off from others by a marked melancholy 
that induces universal disgust. The sadness that led him to contem- 
plate suicide will be no more than a flash in the pan, and the 
dilettante writer dabbling in the exotic novel will give way to a 
connoisseur of paper work, tirelessly making his way through 
statistics and pamphlets. 

It is nonetheless true that if Bonaparte wrote to the highly 
unfaithful Josephine letters that a St. Preux would not have repudi- 
ated, the eagle that soared into the air, the eagle which—as André 
Suares puts it—is to become the greatest name in history, staked 
its fortune on opportunism. The Corsican has become French and 
is a General of the Revolution at a time when he no longer be- 
lieves in the Revolution. Perhaps he understood already that his 
ambition would urge him far beyond the merely French scene 
and would call on him to forge a new civilization. His conceptions 
rove far beyond French boundaries. He seeks to establish a 
Napoleonic peace in Europe, a modified version of the Roman 
peace, and it is the collapse of this goal that, on St. Helena, will 
be the object of his keenest regrets. “What a misfortune my defeat 
was! .. . | had closed Pandora’s box once more: enemy bayonets 
forced it open. I was walking peacefully toward a universal re- 
newal, now it can be achieved only by passing through storms! 
| was amalgamating, others perhaps will ‘extirpate!”? 

At the time of the Italian campaign, prudence and _ political 
Sagacity might have bade him push no further. France has achieved 
its revolution, it is in command of all its forces. But as Georges 
Lefebvre declares, in his Napoléon, Bonaparte’s temperament rath- 
er than his genius would not let him stop. It is now that Bonaparte 
creates Napoleon and modifies his character. Up to this point 


' Le Mémorial de Sainte-Hélene, Paris, Gallimard, 1948, vol. I, p. 479 
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he had been relatively frank and cheerful, a brilliant conversation- 
alist who enjoyed the company of women. But to have charge 
of the armies in Italy implied reserve and irreproachable conduct. 
He showed that he could be a vertible Cato, austere and taciturn. 
The machine is now turning that will make of him Emperor of the 
French, the /mperator of the Latin tradition, the leader for whom 
the grognards and even the marshals—Berthier’s name comes to 
mind—are ready to die in exchange for a word of praise. It is 
because he is a soldier that France sets him on a pinnacle. Taine 
was mistaken when he held Napoleon to be a condottiere. Bona- 
parte leaves far behind the bandit chief and the factious mercen- 
ary. He is rather, the conqueror whom war has introduced to 
politics. The enthusiasm he arouses in France is due to the martial 
chord which, apparently, can be set vibrating in any century. It 
is thanks to this Latin conception of the soldier’s trade that Na- 
poleon came together with France or France with Napoleon, as 
one will, that France which in the Middle Ages made itself the 
soldier of Christ, which glorifies war in splendid epic poems and 
which, prior to Napoleon, had admired Louis XIV. Thus the 
myth of Napoleon is the myth of the love that France, by the 
medium of arms, experiences for its Latinity and for the idea of 
grandeur associated with this. Napoleon himself declared that “he 
had been the first to salute France by the name of the great 
nation.’ 

The Gaullist myth was born in suffering. Yet the General also, 
very early, felt himself separated from others and marked by a 
lofty destiny. This is revealed by his early writings, which pro- 
vided him with an outlet. The title of his second book, The Edge 
of the Sword, borrows an expression that Napoleon favored in 
his years of glory. In this work the young de Gaulle carries out 
heroic intellectual manoeuvres, while awaiting something better. 
His much more strictly professional preparation for an army 
career, and the reflections to which events would lead him, give 
him a deeper awareness of his duty. He seeks to rehabilitate war 
and the soldier, those objects of reprobation for an anti-militarist 
mystique. An interesting “self-portrait” is to be found in The Edge 
of the Sword. \t bears the sense of predestination which in our 
day is called instinct. The leader must have no less intuition than 
intelligence, and the ability to make decisions. “When faced with 


* Ibid., vol. II, p. 412. 
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the challenge of events, the man of character has recourse to him- 
self. His instinctive response is to leave his mark on action, to take 
responsibility for it, to make it his own business.””* 

To practice what he calls “the divine sport of the hero,” the 
warrior must see to it that he is strong, free of self-interest, and 
filled with a longing for greatness. Great leaders, he declares are 
followed “in their lifetime because they stand for greatness of 
mind rather than self-interest, they are later remembered less for 
the usefulness of what they have achieved than for the sweep 
of their endeavors.”* General de Gaulle has always regarded him- 
self as one of these leaders who is summoned in case of catastrophe, 
when the ordinary man, overwhelmed by his sufferings, desires 
only to be led toward the light, to entrust his destiny to a man 
whom he looks on as of greater stature than himself. 

Thus the warrior is, essentially, the savior—and the Gaullist 
myth, which has been much more intellectually thought out than 
the Napoleonic, is felt above all to be a myth of redemption. 
Napoleon throws oblivion on the Corsican origins of his family, 
universalizing his conceptions in the name of France. He is justi- 
fied by his myth. General de Gaulle, more impersonal than Na- 
poleon, and whose individuality is merged in that of the warrior, 
is justified by nothing. He posits his myth and waits for circum- 
stances to prove him right. The Gaullist myth has its origins in 
love of country, a mystic love to which General de Gaulle has 
always sought to give himself. In the dark days that had stimulated 
his hope of one day accomplishing something exceptional for his 
country, de Gaulle invites his fellow Frenchmen to a communion 
in this love. With the missionary role of the warrior he links the 
missionary role of France, which must be great if the world is to 
be well ordered. More regionalist than the Napoleonic myth, the 
Gaullist myth takes as its emblem the Cross of Lorraine and evokes 
the memory of that Joan of Arc, idealist and sensible at the same 
time, peaceful and warlike, who haunted Péguy’s imagination. 
“The emotional side of me tends to imagine France, like the 
Madonna in the fairy stories or the Madonna in the frescoes, as 
dedicated to an exalted and exceptional destiny.” If this national 


3 Charles de Gaulle, The Edge of the Sword, New York, Criterion, 1960, p. 41 

* Ibid., p. 65. 

5 Charles de Gaulle, The Call to Honour (War Memoirs, Vol. 1), New York, 
Viking Press, 1955, p. 3. 
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vocation has always been clear to the General, it was not always 
easy to follow. Certain passages of his Mémoires de Guerre reveal 
what effort and renunciation were involved in this calling: “The 
fact of embodying for my comrades the fate of our cause, for the 
French multitude the symbol of its hope, and for foreigners the 
image of a France indomitable in the midst of her trials, was to 
dictate my bearing and to impose upon my personality an attitude 
| could never again change.’ Nevertheless de Gaulle does not 
lose courage, for he commands Frenchmen and is leading them on 
a veritable quest. When he speaks of his relations with France, 
General de Gaulle uses words that have religious overtones. The 
myth of Napoleon was egocentric. In the Gaullist myth, one can 
discern the finger of God. 

De Gaulle is a far purer figure than Napoleon. For this very 
reason there is the danger that he may be “made use of,” just 
as Joan of Arc was used by one faction. In order to identify with 
Napoleon, the poor young man need but be tremulous with ambi- 
tion. The myth of Napoleon is within the reach of every class of 
the population. If the General, in the eyes of every Frenchman, 
is the man who dared to resist and who restored national honor, 
the immense admiration he arouses is lavished on an ideal object 
transcending the admirer. To identify with de Gaulle, our young 
man must be more than merely ambitious, he must have in him 
some of the ingredients of sainthood. 

Napoleon and de Gaulle used the same methods to build up 
their myths. After every battle Napoleon summoned a council of 
the oldest soldiers in the army and had them give him a new 
rank. Hence the nickname of the little corporal. His reputation 
for ubiquity was strengthened by his habit of holding reviews un- 
announced. As for de Gaulle, he used reviews in order to encourage 
the volunteers. “On these occasions, the men, as they saw close at 
hand the man whom they call le grand Charles, offered him, 
through their gaze, their bearing and their keenness, at the exer- 
cises, the homage of loyalty that would never compromise.” 
Perhaps the General was thinking of Napoleon, for he has written: 
“Thus Napoleon with his own breath stimulates the moral strength 
of his soldiers. Honor, disciplinary measures, recompense and even 
justice, all this proceeds from him, returns to him, and coruscates 


® Ibid., p. 130-31. 
7 Ibid., p. 279. 
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in his glory. Duty no less than ambition, effort no less than deserts, 
submitted to his judgment alone, have as their sole aim to content 
him. The thought of him fills all minds. Is he satisfied? Isn’t he 
satisfied? That preoccupies the whole army and is debated at 
every level . . . all the ardor in these men’s souls expresses itself 
in a single phrase: “Vive l’Empereur!”’> 

Napoleon believed in the power of words to arouse enthusiasm. 
He excelled in proclamations to the people and to the troops, he 
practically created this genre. When he spoke, his soldiers 
imagined they saw a halo around his head. “Action employs men’s 
fervor, but words arouse it” — this Gaullist maxim might have 
been incised by the claws of the imperial eagle. Both men know 
what a magnetic effect words can have, how they contribute to 
the legend and aura of the man deeply skilled in their utterance. 

On St. Helena, Napoleon rounds out his own image and, with 
an inborn awareness of posterity, puts himself forward as the 
common soldier of the Revolution. “So even when I am no more, 
I will still remain for the peoples the luminary of their rights, my 
name will be the war cry of their efforts and the emblem of their 
hopes.” He appeals to the liberal ardor of his future admirers 
and stresses the greatness of his conception of a Europe federated 
around France, which would have carried out a constructive task 
after abolishing all feudal inequities. He has reached this summit 
of greatness when the hero wants to be loved, when he seeks to 
touch the feelings of men remote from himself and to gain their 
affections. In our own day, the difference between a dictator and 
a great man of action is often measured by his degree of liberalism. 

De Gaulle too is aware that the France he incarnates must be 
a liberal France. As he himself has said, he has been the Republic 
“whose mandate had been entrusted to him by destiny and the 
French people.” He was the legitimacy of the Republic. The very 
phrase captures the imagination. Andre Malraux, whose vocabu- 
lary, although employed in a very different setting, so closely 
resembles General de Gaulle’s method of expression, writes: “True 
liberalism in the spiritual order not only does not exclude strength 
of will, but is founded on it... | believe, and this may seem 
strange to you, that there is arising in the world a new human 
type: the liberal hero.””' It is this liberalism, together with a sense 


* Charles de Gaulle, La France et son armée, Paris, Plon, 1945, p. 74. 

® Mémorial, vol. I, p. 471. 

‘André Malraux and James Burnham, The Case for de Gaulle, New York, 
Random House, 1948, p. 61-62. 
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of honor and a feeling for greatness, that transcends in a man 
the dangers of self-exaltation. For de Gaulle, unlike Napoleon 
who tried to impose himself on the character of nations, there 
can be no success except on a foundation of truth, and truth is 
here identical with the profound character of France. The will to 
power does not exist in de Gaulle, whose ambition, so to speak, 
is separated from himself. He has been accused of Macchiavel- 
lianism. This can be maintained, but it is the Macchiavellianism 
of a man powerful and alone, like Vigny’s Moses. The revolution- 
ary myth envisaged by Napoleon has, in a sense, failed. The little 
boy who at this very moment grows ecstatic over the fabulous 
aspects of the Napoleonic epic, turns for his lessons to the con- 
queror himself. The little boy of future years, despite the errors 
that mar all political undertakings, will find it harder to forget 
the mystique of the man of June 18 and of the Brazzaville speech. 

Napoleonic folklore redounds with tales of statues found in 
Chinese or Indian temples, of ave marias transformed into “Hail 
France, full of grace, Napoleon is with you.” It is said that, in 
the depths of black Africa, de Gaulle has received similar adora- 
tion. Curtis Cate, in an article entitled “Charles de Gaulle, the 
Last Romantic,” relates how workmen in the Paris suburbs one 
after the other took off their hats at the mere mention of de 
Gaulle’s name. “It was as though the ghost of the Grand Charles 
had walked by in person, to wring from these free-thinking prole- 
tarians an unexpected, grudging gesture of respect.”* Le Canard 
Enchainé, before turning hostile, may have contributed more than 
any other source to the somewhat mocking affection for “Mon- 
general.” 

Napoleon's literary posterity is richly endowed with men of 
talent and genius. Napoleon is not only a great writer, he is the 
man who inspired Stendhal, Balzac, Béranger, Hugo, Heine, and 
many another. So far, General de Gaulle has been less lucky, with 
Paul Claudel and Jeanne Catulle-Mendeés. As for Francois Mau- 
riac’s Blocs-Notes, while they offer de Gaulle the homage of a 
great writer such as Napoleon never received in his lifetime, they 
are too obviously the work of a septuagenarian to promulgate in 


* Curtis Cate, “Charles de Gaulle, the Last Romantic,” Atlantic Monthly, Novem- 
ber 1960, p. 56. 
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vigorous fashion the Gaullist myth on the literary scene. 

The obverse of the two myths may be compared. The reverse 
of each is totally dissimilar. This may be due to the fact that 
Napoleon basks in the prestige of what is over and done with, 
whereas de Gaulle remains caught in the present. The Gaullist 
myth may never have a reverse. General de Gaulle set out to 
raise France up once more and to lead it to his own ascetic level. 
We cannot be sure that France is not too weary for all heroic 
exercise, even for that of the intellect. 
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Waterloo: From Fact to Myth 


There are a number of examples in literary history of the passage of 
an historical event into the realm of myth; thus we may examine 
the distinctive characteristics of the myth-making mind by com- 
paring the Chanson de Roland with the factual account of the 
battle of Roncevaux given in Einhardt’s Life of Charlemagne. This 
process of invention is usually associated with remote epochs or 
relatively primitive cultures, but myth-making still persists in the 
modern world, and, in its literary form, can be observed at close 
hand in various nineteenth-century descriptions of the battle of 
Waterloo. 

In Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage Byron gives an account of Na- 
poleon’s defeat which can be taken as exemplary of a contempor- 
ary, non-mythic view of the event. Being of a liberal political 
disposition, Bryon had little use for tyranny whether Napoleonic 
or legitimist. His attitude towards Waterloo is consequently free 
of distorting prejudices, and the battle does not interest him as 
a manifestation of a divine historical process. Rather Waterloo 
fascinates Byron because of the personal, human dramas involved. 
He sees it as the encounter of so many specific men, not as a 
single action, and his description focusses on the theatrical erup- 
tion of war into normal life: 


There was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium's Capital had gathered then 

Her Beauty and her Chivalry — and bright 

The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men... 

And all went merry as a marriage bell; 

But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell! . . . 
And nearer — clearer — deadlier than before! 

Arm! Arm! it is — it is — the cannon’s opening roar! 





Byron is straining so much to convey the drama of the situation 
that he alters history: the Anglo-Dutch army left Brussels several 
days before the battle of Waterloo. and cannon were hardly heard 
at night in the capital (battles were at that time daylight affairs). 
Nevertheless, poctic licenses are means which are justified by their 
ends, and these inaccuracies are both negligible and necessary to 
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convey Byron’s attitude towards Waterloo: he sees the battle as 
a senseless catastrophe, with only individual, human meaning: 


Last noon beheld them full of lusty life: — 

Last eve in Beauty’s circle proudly gay; 

The Midnight brought the signal-sound of strife, 

The Morn the marshalling in arms, — the Day 

Battle’s magnificently-stern array! .. . 

The earth is covered thick with other clay 

Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and pent, 

Rider and horse, — friend, — foe — in one red burial 
blent! 


Byron wrote of Waterloo when the battle was still fresh in men’s 
memories. As the years passed, Napoleon’s defeat came to acquire 
a different meaning for many writers. Waterloo had always been 
a mark of national achievement for the allied countries, but with 
the passage of time it became something more than this, almost 
a God-given token of national solidarity and superiority. An ex- 
cellent, though poetically banal example of this can be found in 
The Poet's Pilgrimage to Waterloo by the laureate Robert Southey. 
As the title indicates, Southey’s poem describes a journey made 
by the author to the battlefield and his various attendant reflections. 
The latter tend toward the order of: 


What British heart that wouid not feel a flow, 
Upon that ground, of elevating pride? 


We are confronted with one of the most widespread forms of 
myth: that of national destiny. Unlike Byron, Southey has no 
interest in Waterloo as a live battle; it serves him only as a mark 
of national identity. 

Southey’s elegy is conventional enough, but it brings with it a 
new conception of the battle. His poem is entitled “a pilgrimage,” 
and the importance of the work for us is that he is haunted by the 
mythic idea of the hallowed spot. What counts for him is not so 
much the battle itself, which is a bygone thing with no immediate 
consequences for the poet, but the sacred character of the plain 
on which the battle took place. He has begun to make the mythic 
transfer of significance from people and events to inanimate things. 
A shrine is one of the basic conceptions of mythic thought: any 
spot which has witnessed an extraordinary happening thereby 
acquires a special interest. In Southey’s poem this interest remains, 
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however, on the level of simple curiosity. He is far too aware 
of himself as Poet Laureate and spokesman for the British nation 
to feel real awe. 

In Southey’s poem we have seen the beginnings of the metamor- 
phosis of Waterloo from history into myth. We must turn to 
French literature to find the endpoint of this process. Few modern 
writers have the peculiar gift or habit of mind which would allow 
them a completely mythic view of history, but there is one French 
poet to whom such a vision was habitual: Victor Hugo. In his 
later poetry Hugo came more and more to ponder the sense of the 
past, and the Napoleonic era seemed to him one of its keys. 
He devoted two important passages to the Emperor's defeat: the 
second cantc of “L’Expiation” and Part II, Book I of Les 
Misérables. 

Like Southey, Hugo is deeply moved at the sight of the battle- 
field, but what a difference there is between Southey’s placid 
contemplation of the site and Hugo’s somber rhetoric: 


Well was the season with the scene combined. 

The autumnal sunshine suited well the mood 

Which here possess’d the meditative mind .. . 
Waterloo! Waterloo! Waterloo! morne plaine! 
Comme une onde qui bout dans une urne trop plainc, 
Dans ton cirque de bois, de coteaux, de vallons, 

La pale mort mélait les sombres bataillons. 


The English poet can designate Waterloo as a hallowed spot, but 
he is incapable of Hugo’s truly mythic vision of it as metaphysically 
separated from the surrounding terrain and forever bearing the 
sign of the event it witnessed: “The storm of battle remains in 
this courtyard; horror is visible there; the upheaval of the en- 
gagement has become petrified there; it’s living, it’s dying; it 
was only yesterday. The walls are in the throes of death, the stones 
are falling, the gaps cry aloud; the holes are wounds; the bowed, 
quivering trees seem to struggle to flee.” For Hugo the battlefield 
is a place out of time, where the battle is forever reénacted. Mythic 
vision is primarily concerned with ultimate phenomena such as 
timeless actions which stand outside the normal course of history 
and which are definitive revelations. The ceremony of the Mass 
and other basic religious experiences are comparable. 

In both Les Misérables and “L’Expiation” Hugo moves grad- 
ually from a portentous description of the landscape around Water- 
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loo to an evocation of the battle itself. The spot generates vision. 
The apocalyptic flames of the artillery seem especially to have 
haunted Hugo’s imagination: 


Comme s’envole au vent une paille enflammeée, 
S’évanouit ce bruit qui fut la grande armée .. . 


Hugo’s descriptions are far from being pure phantasy: much 
patient research preceded his accounts of the battle, and, particu- 
larly in Les Misérables, his detailed knowledge of the stages of 
Waterloo is in evidence. We see in Hugo the example of a very 
rich, even unbridled imagination which nevertheless felt the need 
of pretensions to factual accuracy, and we cannot be aware of 
how superficial these pretensions are until we consult an historian’s 
account of the battle. Suddenly we realize the extent to which 
Hugo's version of Waterloo is a product of the mythic, not the 
positivistic, factual mind. He has reduced complex problems 
of strategy and circumstances (neglecting, for example, the battle 
of Ligny, which Napoleon won two days before Waterloo) to one 
basic question: if there had been no fog on‘the morning of June 
16 and if the battle had consequently begun on schedule, would 
Napoleon have defeated the Anglo-Dutch army before the German 
reénforcements arrived? The question is legitimate in its way, but 
it does not take into account the possibilities of subsequent battles 
or a number of other factors such as food supplies, morale, etc 
In short, Hugo is not thinking of Waterloo as one point in a series 
of connected historical events, but as a mysterious revelation, which 
could not be caused or countermanded by previous or ulterior 
happenings. 

What, then, is the revelation offered by Waterloo? Hugo puts 
it concisely in Les Misérables: “Quid divinum, quid obscurum,” 
“what is incomprehensible is divine.” Napoleon’s defeat means 
nothing rationally; it is significant solely as a supernatural mani- 
festation, a hicrophany. There is no practical lesson to be learned 
from the event, for its very portentousness lies in its ambiguity. 
Was Waterloo a divine or infernal revelation, a recompense or a 
punishment? “Should we approve of Waterloo?” These are the 
questions which Hugo revolves again and again in “L’Expiation” 
and Les Misérables. A strange dialectic informs both works ac- 
cording to which Napoleon is alternately seen as God's emissary 
and His rival, the apostle of liberty and the demon of tyranny: 
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“Let us only see in Waterloo what is there. Of intended liberty 
none at all. The counter revolution was involuntarily liberal, just 
as, by a comparable phenomenon, Napoleon was involuntarily 
revolutionary . . . The future, mocked by the Emperor, made its 
entrance.” As soon as he attempts to reason about Waterloo, Hugo 
falls into paradox. One senses that he never resolved his ambivalent 
feelings about the event as an historical phenomenon; patriotism 
and hatred of tyranny divided his sympathies. The only thing he is 
sure of is the supernatural, numinous character of the battle. Like 
the interventions of the gods of primitive peoples, Waterloo is not 
a clear manifestation of justice, love, vengeance or any other of the 
Judaeo-Christian attributes of godhead, but solely the revelation of 
divine power and its incomprehensible will. 

Victor Hugo’s vision of Waterloo is at quite a remove from the 
elegiac note of Byron, the skeptic, or the pomposity of Southey, 
the self-conscious laureate. In “L’Expiation” and Les Misérables 
we can discern certain important characteristics of mythic think- 
ing: the numinous event takes place outside the chain of causality, 
its actual spot ceases to “feel” like the surrounding terrain, and its 
meaning remains shrouded and uncertain. It might be most simply 
described as ahistorical and therefore eternal. Myth, unlike histori- 
cal fact, is a presence. “The past is what doesn’t exist,” remarks 
one of Sartre’s heroes, but yet, if the past can survive in any way, 
it is through the distorting, stylizing medium of myth. 
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May 5, 1821 and the Poets 


News of Napoleon’s death, reaching Europe in early July, 1821, 
immediately prompted the writing of all sorts of commentary on 
the prisoner of St. Helena. Newspaper editorials, accounts of the 
last illness in articles and books, essays on the captivity, elegies 
and satires in verse flooded Europe with new items of Napoleonic 
bibliography. Much of this material, since censorship was a present 
problem, was unsigned, or at best simply bore initials or general 
designations indicating that the author was an old soldier or former 
officer. Napoleon’s death certainly produced a great quantity of 
bad verse, but a few commemorative poems in several languages 
have kept their place in world literature, both because of the 
eminence of their authors and the qualities of the works themselves. 
These poems are heroic odes rather than threnodies, although they 
all contain at some point a sense of pity for fallen greatness. They 
all reveal the impact of a stunning piece of news on minds resolved 
not to be ungenerous. Though such intent was not always entirely 
successful because of personal prejudice or patriotic impulse, it did 
create a figure of Napoleon important for future literature. 

The most famous, and probably the most spontaneous, of these 
pieces is an ode in Italian, written by Manzoni. “Il cinque maggio,” 
composed in feverish haste between July 17 and 19, 1821, was 
first circulated as a manuscript and because of censorship did not 
appear until 1822. By that time Goethe, an enthusiastic admirer 
of the poem, had translated it into German; shortly thereafter it 
became apparent that Manzoni’s poem was the yardstick by which 
other compositions on the theme were to be evaluated. Manzoni, 
somewhat astonished at the widespread fame of “I] cinque maggio,” 
wondered whether certain ambiguities in his lines were not being 
interpreted as profound ideas. 

It would indeed be difficult to accord great profundity to this 
poem, but it is clear that the dramatic intensity and emotion which 
fill the lines do much to explain the ode’s popularity. Beginning 
with the theme of a world struck dumb by the passing of a titan, 
Manzoni quickly brings his own presence into his writing. Un- 
inspired during the emperor’s rise and fall, he finds this moment 
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propitious for his muse. Free of servile flattery and of unmanly 
vilification, he can record his meditation without passing judgment. 
That belongs to God. 

Within the 108 lines and the nine double stanzas of Manzoni’s 
ode are many themes which appeared in later poems on Napoleon’s 
death. Students of Lamartine, Pushkin, and Hugo have not failed 
to underline these points of similarity, sometimes suggesting direct 
influence. On the whole, Manzoni’s themes appear inevitable. The 
geographical sweep of Napoleon’s activity, his position as arbiter 
between the spirit of absolutism and liberalism, the antithesis be- 
tween glory and downfall, the intense love and equally intense 
hatred that surrounded his name are valid but not extraordinary 
concepts. Even the image, so often employed by other poets, of the 
solitary captive immersed in thought as he looks out over the 
ocean appears ineluctable for the poetic mind. The atmosphere that 
distinguishes the ode and which reappears with less force in its 
counterparts in other languages stems from Manzonis religious 
faith. The poem’s movement is from the earthly to the celestial. 
Manzoni places the dead man’s spirit in God’s hands, in a realm 
where the transitory glory of the world is meaningless. 

The Italian poet’s triumph in creating this transcendent note is 
that he never abandons his subject. From the opening “Ei fu” to 
the ‘a lui” of the last line, Napoleon is his one theme, filling his 
mind and dominating what he writes. The question, when will a 
figure of comparable greatness tread the earth, forms the back- 
ground of the thought. How unlike that rather unsuccessful poem 
by Shelley, “Lines written on hearing the News of the Death of 
Napoleon,” which somehow abandons its subject in favor of the 
earth-spirit promising recurrence of what seemed unique. 

The poem in French which is repeatedly compared with Man- 
zoni’s ode is Lamartine’s “Bonaparte.” This coupling of names 
has been stimulated by the French poet’s mysterious sentence stat- 
ing that he composed his poem in the spring of 1821, a few 
months after the news of Napoleon's death reached him. Since the 
months after July can scarcely be called the spring of the year, 
and since it is known that Lamartine read Manzoni’s ode in Febru- 
ary 1822, both Italian and French scholars have repeatedly ex- 
amined the question of possible influence. Almost all conclude that 
Lamartine probably wrote his poem in 1822 or 1823 and that 
very probably he was partly inspired by Manzoni’s lyric. 
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Lamartine, although so impressed by “Il cinque maggio” that 
he confessed he would have liked to have been its author, neverthe- 
less found it lacking in poetical qualities. In his “Bonaparte” he 
employs figures of speech, chiefly comparisons, which can be con- 
ceived as means of repairing these deficiencies. But his principal 
device is that of apostrophe. After four opening stanzas describing 
the lonely and modest tomb of one who had been so powerful, 
Lamartine addresses Napoleon’s spirit. Use of the second person 
permits easy inclusion of the author’s personal views, the note 
of blame and hostility as well as the acknowledgment of greatness. 
Lamartine, in truth, is passing judgment on Bonaparte until his 
final stanza when he abruptly leaves the verdict in God’s hands. 
Suggestions that Napoleon might have used his genius for the 
royalist cause, that the execution of the duke d’Enghien was a 
crime, and that the emperor’s ambition made him inhumane are 
proposed before Lamartine ceases to address his ghostly listener. 

Stendhal found Manzoni’s ode much greater than Lamartine’s 
poem. Not all have agreed with him, but many have found in the 
dynamic concision of the Italian poem a quality of emotion and 
sincerity which outweighs lyrical adornment. 

Like Lamartine, many other poets on learning of Napoleon’s 
death could not erase from their thought political or ideological 
convictions. Hugo, composing his poem “Buonaparte” in March 
1822, reduced his commentary on the demise to three lines which 
pictured a strife-ridden world as breathing a sigh of relief when 
freed of its prisoner. The future author of “A la colonne” and 
“Lui” was in 1822 intent only in representing Napoleon as a 
terrible and destructive force, figured in the image of molten lava 
from an erupting volcano. More equivocal is Byron’s attitude in 
“The Age of Bronze.” In Byron’s mind the conviction that Na- 
poleon was the betrayer of liberty clashed with the consciousness 
of genius as the victim of stupidity. 

Of equal importance with Manzoni’s ode and Lamartine’s poem 
is Pushkin’s “Napoleon,” considered by some Russian critics to 
be the greatest of that author’s lyrics. Thirteen of its fifteen stanzas 
were composed in 1821, and while there are similarities with “Il 
cinque maggio,” direct influence, even for the added lines, would 
be difficult to prove. In the Russian poem are four themes. The 
introduction speaks of the magnitude of Napoleon’s activity and 
promises him eternal fame; the second movement recalls the 
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glorious victories when all Europe seemed to be undergoing lasting 
transformation. Very soon Pushkin’s patriotic spirit asserts itself 
and after speaking of France’s ambitions and dreams of power, he 
develops his third theme, that of Napoleon’s miscalculation of the 
Russian spirit, ending with an apostrophe to his country to claim 
its due rights. The final subject is that of pardon and atonement, 
atonement through prison and exile, pardon and even praise be- 
cause Napoleon has bequeathed a lofty destiny for Russia, and 
freedom for the world. 

Manzoni, Lamartine, and Pushkin all end their poems with 
admonition not to heap abuse on the dead man. They all include 
an interpretation of the prisoner’s thoughts on Saint Helena, 
emphasizing the antithesis between the days of power and those 
of subjection. They are similar in their recognition of a titanic 
figure, but it is Manzoni alone who sustains this impression of 
greatness throughout his lines. De Sanctis called “Il cinque mag- 
gio” an epic couched in lyric form; he explained the poem’s popu- 
larity by the fact that the author, avoiding an overly intellectual 
or political approach, had created a heroic figure who appealed to 
the masses. 

Almost without exception, poems on Napoleon’s death present 
in some form the theme of the mysterious man of destiny. A 
devastating force of God or Satan, a heaven-sent liberator, or a 
daemonic agent of unknown powers, Napoleon remains somewhat 
above human stature, or at least, as in an ode written by Grillparzer 
in 1821, the perfection of man’s abilities. 

Grillparzer’s “Napoleon,” in nine stanzas, is a curious mixture 
of thoughts by an Austrian patriot who cannot avoid blaming 
Napoleon for the death and destruction inflicted by his armies, 
but who yet feels that the dead man was the very model of 
historical greatness, in fact a man greater than the age in which 
he lived. Again the contrast with Manzoni’s ode is great. In the 
latter poem, national limits and political preference have no role. 

Not all well-known poems on Napoleon’s death were composed 
in the elevated and dignified style of the odes we have mentioned. 
In many lyrics, the author’s desire seems to have been to embellish 
the subject by the creation of a fiction or a dramatic action. Béran- 
ger’s “Le cing mai” is spoken by a French veteran who sees, from 
a ship that is bringing him back to France, the black flag hoisted 
on St. Helena. Casimir Delavigne’s eleventh “Messénienne” of 
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1824 closes with the picture of a fisherman resting on Napoleon’s 
tomb and thinking, not of the emperor, but of the morrow’s work. 
The Swedish poet, K. A. Nicander, who in a series of twelve 
poems used the symbol of the lion in the desert to commemorate 
Napoleon’s last years, placed in one of them, written in 1825, a 
summation of Bonaparte’s existence. His device was a monologue, 
uttered by Napoleon himself, as he rests after a walk on St. 
Helena. 

In some poems, not Napoleon but St. Helena looms as the 
principal symbol. The disparity between the tiny island and the 
gigantic figure who had been its captive resident inspired the 
German poet, August Lamey (“Sankt Helena,” 1822) and the 
Russian Lermontov (“Napoleon,” 1830, “Saint Helena,” 1831). 
In Hugo’s “Les Deux Iles” of 1825, that transitional poem which 
marks the author’s change from royalist hostility to fascinated 
admiration, Corsica and St. Helena are the dual symbols. 

An intermediate form between poetry and drama on the subject 
of the emperor’s death is offered in Adalbert von Chamisso’s “Der 
Tod Napoleons,” composed in 1827. Directly inspired by Man- 
zoni’s “Il cinque maggio,” and containing several lines translated 
from the ode, this work presents the deathbed scene at Longwood, 
with the devoted Montholon and Dr. Antomarchi in attendance. 
The farewells to the dying man are followed by laudatory allocu- 
tions from three allegorical figures: Europe, History, and Poetry. 
Poetry promises that henceforth Napoleon’s name will be, in her 
realm, that of the hero, liberated, as Manzoni had said, from 
servile flattery and base insult. 

This prophecy seems, in large measure, to have been fulfilled. 
The Napoleonic legend, in which the theme of the emperor’s death 
or the presence of his ghost has continued to play an important 
role, has been expressed in countless later poems and poetic 
dramas throughout Europe. Events probably aided this lyric 
continuity of theme, notably the revolution of 1830, the death of 
Napoleon’s son in 1832, the return of the ashes to France in 1840, 
and of course the Second Empire in France. The lyric voices heard 
before 1830, in an epoch not exactly favorable for celebrating 
Napoleon’s name, announced the coming apotheosis. 
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Chateaubriand and Napoleon 


Balzac used to say of Napoleon: “What he tried to realize with the 
sword, I shall achieve with the pen.” This imperialistic assertion 
is probably the most striking evidence of the tremendous impact 
left by the meteoric destiny of the Emperor on the imagination of 
men of letters born around the beginning of the century. But more 
than any other writer, Chateaubriand, who was almost exactly the 
same age as Napoleon, who was consciously and continuously 
affected by the existence of the Emperor, as he made unending 
comparisons between their lives. 

Speaking of his youthful, or rather juvenile and somewhat nebu- 
lous project of seeking the Northwest Passage, Chateaubriand 
adds: “Nobody cared about me; I was then, as was Bonaparte, 
an unimportant second lieutenant, quite unknown; we were start- 
ing, both of us, from obscurity in the same period, I to look for 
my fame in solitude, he for his glory among men.” (Mémoires 
d’outre tombe, |, 188, Pléiade ed.) Neatly balanced sentences with 
grandiose overtones, as usual. But the opposition between fame 
(renommée), and glory (gloire) deserves to be kept in mind: 
maybe renommeée will turn out to be less glassy and more durable 
than gloire. “Napoleon was my age; he had won a hundred battles 
when I was still languishing in the shadow of these emigrations 
which were the pedestal of his fortune. Left so far behind him, 
could I ever catch up with him?”(1.740) “I left England a few 
months after Napoleon had left Egypt; we returned to France al- 
most at the same time, he from Memphis, I from London: he had 
seized cities and kingdoms; his hands were full of powerful reali- 
ties; | had up to then only caught chimeras.”(1.741) Such pas- 
sages reveal with clarity the conscious comparison which Chateau- 
briand never failed to make between himself and the giant who had 
churned up the western world. But the obsession is no less visible 
in the innumerable instances when he notes a similarity in the 
circumstances of their lives: “Bonaparte, rushing to Paris, found 
a lodging rue du Mail, the very street where | had stopped 
when arriving from Britanny with Mme Rose.” (1.694) Or again: 
“After having guided myself on the still recent traces of Bona- 
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parte in the Orient, I am brought back, now that he is no more, to 
return on his course.” (1.725) “On June 3, Bonaparte invaded the 
electorate of Hanover; at that time, in Rome, I was closing the 
eyes of an unknown woman.”(1.747) (Possibly Pauline de Beau- 
mont, although she had not yet arrived in Rome at that date, and 
was to die only five months later.) Such evocations—tremendously 
frequent and most of them relatively unnecessary—are an irrefrag- 
able proof of an obsessive preoccupation with a parallel destiny. 

Such a comparison of destinies migat seem presumptuous to 
anybody who considers the explosive vigor of Napoleon’s actions, 
the course of millions of lives changed, millions of lives snuffed 
out, the marching armies, the crumbling of empires and kingdoms, 
the whole of Europe carved up and revamped, a New Order im- 
posed, the seeds of nationalism thrown to all the winds, earth- 
shaking events the like of which the world had not seen since 
Alexander the Great, Caesar or Attila. Chateaubriand never had 
to his credit nor upon his conscience such shattering actions, and 
obviously the military promenade of 1824 into Spain, which he 
called “his” war, or the election of Pius VIII, “his” Pope, cannot 
be quite compared—although they are exceedingly important in 
their author’s eyes—to the Spanish or Russian campaigns of 
Napoleon or to the captivity of Pius VII, to take only similar 
events. Certainly they cannot be compared, but maybe after all 
they can: Chateaubriand never ceases to praise the wisdom of his 
diplomatic acts, the solid results which are bound to derive from 
his Spanish expedition. On the other hand, what was left by the 
Napoleonic epic? A France exhausted, diminished, helpless. One 
can see that there would not be any dearth of arguments if the 
debate should be opened, as it might be in some last judgment of 
history. Certainly the pages of the Préface Testamentaire, published 
as early as 1834, do not strike us as an excessively modest ap- 
praisal of his endeavors: “In my three successive careers, I have 
always proposed great tasks to myself: a traveller, | have yearned 
for the discovery of the polar world; man of letters, I have tried 
to reestablish religion upon its ruins; statesman, I have endeavored 
to give to nations the truly representative monarchical system, with 
its varied liberties; I have at last helped conquer that freedom 
which replaces all others . . . the freedom of the press.” (1.1046) 
These are no mean tasks and it may be that after all in the balances 
of God they might possess as much weight as some more brilliant, 
more earth-shaking, but less human and less wise undertakings. 
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It is true that at many other times Chateaubriand will harp tire- 
lessly on the vanity and the nothingness of his life. But this is 
essentially a development of his eternal theme of the Ecclesiastes, 
the valley of sorrows, the overwhelming presence of death in life, 
the vanity of it all, the nostalgia of eternal sleep: it would apply 
to all life; the more active, the more vain: Napoleon should merit 
its pitiful verdict with more justice and more force than René. 

It is undoubtedly this constant preoccupation with a parallel 
between himself and Bonaparte which has led Chateaubriand to 
allocate so much space in the Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe to the 
history of the Empire: almost one sixth of the whole Mémoires is 
dedicated to the recounting of the facts of the Napoleonic ad- 
venture. It is not a history of Chateaubriand during these years 
with an occasional reference to contemporary events. It is es- 
sentially a factual history of Napoleon, with an occasional refer- 
ence to what Chateaubriand was doing at the time. It is also 
in its essence a protest against the incipient and already flourish- 
ing Napoleonic legend, and an effort at cutting down the epic 
to historical size. It may appear as a foreign body in the archi- 
tecture of the Mémoires, and it would be, were it not for the fact 
that Chateaubriand is really presenting the dossier, the file of the 
Napoleonic adventure in relation to his: hence the artistic useful- 
ness, and the psychological revelations afforded by these constant 
references: “While he...1...” 

This history is built according to the usual scholarly methods of 
Chateaubriand, i.e., frequent references to documents, however 
long, quoted verbatim; abundant perusal of books on the subject, 
also liberally quoted or adapted, and illuminated by an occasional 
flash of style which condenses and gives fire to the borrowed 
material. All the techniques with their bookish and lyrical fea- 
tures, which were going to put together the mosaics of La Vie de 
Rancé, are already obvious in the Life of Napoleon in the 
Mémoires, when he calls upon Las Casas, de Fabry, Bourrienne, 
de Ségur, the Duchess d’Abranteés, Koerner, Libri, and so on, to 
contribute the facts or the texts: there were in Chateaubriand cer- 
tain traits of the polygraph composing an article for an Encyclo- 
pedia. There is hardly a touch of polemics: it is not Buonaparte, 
as in the writings of the Restoration, but Bonaparte, as befits the 
impartial historian. In the factual and even at times dry canvas, 
a few episodes emerge with more color and more vigor, above all 
the retreat from Russia and the Hundred Days. Chateaubriand was 
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no doubt impressed by the dramatic possibilities of the Russian 
campaign and in a few descriptions he anticipates Tolstoy. As 
for the Hundred Days, which occupy more than a third of his 
total history of Napoleon, this imbalance is explained by the re- 
appearance of Chateaubriand on the scene during the flight of the 
royal party to Ghent, his harsh judgment on the behavior of his 
own political family, and his early discovery that there was a 
fundamental misunderstanding between himself and the other 
legitimists. We will come back on this point. 

His first personal relations with Bonaparte dated from 1802. 
When Chateaubriand landed in Calais, May 6, 1800, his return 
from emigration was clandestine: he was traveling under the name 
of Lessange, citizen of Neufchatel in Switzerland, on a false pass- 
port provided by the Prussian minister. His first worries were to 
find some financial resources—he was absolutely penniless—and 
to regularize his situation by getting his name removed from the 
list of émigrés. Atala solved both difficulties by its dazzling success 
and its rewards in money and glory. Elisa Bacciocchi, sister of 
Napoleon, and a faithful protector of Chateaubriand, presented 
his book to the First Consul, who in spite of his hesitation about 
a novel which boasted so many a’s in its title, seems to have 
sanctioned on the spot the removal of Chateaubriand’s name from 
the list of émigrés. The Concordat was voted April 8, 1802. Le 
Génie du Christianisme was published the same week, in what 
is possibly the most remarkable example of perfect timing in the 
whole of French literary history. At a party given by Lucien 
Bonaparte for his brother to celebrate the Concordat, Chateau- 
briand, leader of the religious revival, was naturally invited. Na- 
poleon came in: “His smile caressing and handsome . . . Le Génie 
du Christianisme, which was very much talked about at that time, 
had acted upon Napoleon. A prodigious imagination moved this 
cold politician: he would not have been what he was, if the Muse 
had not been present: reason realized the ideas of the poet.” 
(1.490) Bonaparte saw Chateaubriand and recognized him, to 
the latter’s surprise (in fact Chateaubriand with one shoulder 
lower than the other and his expressive face, must have been very 
easy to describe in a preceding briefing). Bonaparte uttered a few 
sentences on the Middle East and the “sheiks praying toward the 
Orient to the unknown thing which they adored”; he added an- 
other consideration on the grandeur left by the free-thinkers, in 
spite of themselves, to the /nfdme, and then left. As one can see, 
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a short but thoughtful monologue, well-calculated to impress the 
interlocutor with the simplicity, the depth, and the greatness of 
Napoleon, and a small speech which no doubt found its mark. 
Chateaubriands put his Génie under the invocation of the First 
Consul with an extremely flattering, almost dithyrambic dedica- 
tion, by which he openly rallied to the new regime, and which 
must have been a source of embarrassment to him later. In May 
1803, about a year after his interview with Bonaparte, Chateau- 
briand was named First Secretary of the Embassy at Rome. He 
would have us believe that he long resisted this offer, doubting 
his usefulness in the post, and summed up his doubts in this re- 
vealing sentence: “I am not worth anything while second in 
line.” His stay at Rome was no great diplomatic success and was 
marked by numerous incidents with the Ambassador, Cardinal 
Fesch, uncle of Napoleon. Literature on the other hand gained 
tremendously, thanks to his admirable Letters to Fontanes on 
the Roman countryside and to the maturity which the death of 
Pauline de Beaumont conferred upon his sensibility. But his 
difficulties with the Foreign Office were increasing: denunciations 
had come to the attention of Bonaparte. “He was at first irritated 
by these denunciations, but returning to reason he understood that 
| belonged to that race which is good only on the first plane. . . 
There was no vacant post. He created one, and choosing it in 
conformity with my instinct of solitude and independence, he put 
me in the Alps; he gave me a Catholic republic with a world of 
torrents.”(1.527) This curious passage (isn’t there a faint note 
of secret sarcasm perceptible in it?) goes on to celebrate the ad- 
vantages of the position, presented as a diplomatic victory for 
him: indeed it was independence, and the rank of minister. But 
in fact it had not been created for him, it was also the lowest 
possible rung of the diplomatic ladder, and the city of Sion, 
where he was to reside, was a rather dull place on the face of 
Europe. It was hardly a fitting theatre for the author of the 
most popular novels of the time and of the great Christian Apology. 
We have never ceased wondering what would have happened if 
Bonaparte in a spectacular gesture had offered him one of the 
great European embassies, on a par with those which he was 
to occupy during the Restoration. 

Empty speculation. Chateaubriand was never to take up his 
post. On or around March 18, 1804, he went to take leave of 
Bonaparte at the Tuileries, but was struck by a moral upheaval 
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apparent in all his features and managed to avoid him. He had a 
premonition that something horrible was brewing in Napoleon 
and said so to a few friends upon his return. Chateaubriand, by 
deft touches, manages to deepen the impression of weirdness in 
the whole scene. With a sure artistic instinct, he contrasts with 
it a melancholy scene of farewell to a cypress planted in her youth 
by Madame de Beaumont in the garden of her father’s mansion. 
(1.533-34) And then thunders the horrible happening: Bonaparte 
has had the Duke of Enghien kidnapped, tried by a drumhead 
court-martial and shot in the moats of Vincennes. This was the 
abrupt turning point in Chateaubriand’s career. He sent forthwith 
his resignation to the Foreign Office and from then on avoided all 
official relations with the regime. He became a kind of symbol of 
non-codperation. In 1807 he again incurred the wrath of Napoleon 
by a magnificently resounding article in the Mercure, which he 
owned, and which was then suppressed (but probably with a 
substantial indemnity): “When in the silence of abjection, one 
hears only the sounds of the slave’s chains and the informer’s 
voice; when everything trembles before the tyrant . . .” But the 
tyranny was on the whole benevolent, compared to the ferocious 
regimes which we have known since, and still know. In spite of 
the fits of rage of Napoleon, who threatened to have him cut 
up on the steps of the Tuileries, no bodily harm ever came to 
Chateaubriand. He claims to have been exiled to Dieppe in 1812, 
but it is uncertain. The shooting of his cousin Armand in the 
Plaine de Grenelle on Good Friday, 1809, however dramatic, 
had nothing to do with Chateaubriand himself: it was the lawful 
execution of a conspirator landed on the coast of Britanny and 
caught in the act. Chateaubriand went freely to the Levant and 
around the Mediterranean, returning through Spain. He estab- 
lished himself near Paris at the Vallée aux Loups, was appointed 
to the Institut, although not received; his reception speech came 
back covered with irritated pencil marks from Bonaparte; “the 
lion’s claw was everywhere, and I had a sort of pleasure of 
irritation to feel it in my flank.”(1.649) The masochistic feeling 
deserves to be noted. On the other hand, Bonaparte wanted to 
give one of his main official literary prizes to Chateaubriand, 
since the government literary jurors had not dared grant him 
one. He may have thought of naming Chateaubriand General 
Superintendent of all French libraries with a stipend equal to 
that of a first rank ambassador. As Chateaubriand says, “this 
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mixture of anger and attraction of Bonaparte against and for me 
is constant and puzzling.” (1.660) What is as strange and puzzling 
is that this perspicacious formula describes admirably the feelings 
of Chateaubriand toward Bonaparte. There was a mysterious 
kinship between the two. 

As for the real motivation of Chateaubriand in breaking with 
Bonaparte for the execution of the Duke of Enghien, it is on a par 
with his “conversion” of 1798: “I cried and believed.” No amount 
of historical research will ever measure the depth and sincerity of 
his emotional upheaval at the news of this crime. Chateaubriand 
inserted in his Mémoires a very dramatic reconstruction of the trial. 
He diagnosed very intelligently what is now the verdict of most 
historians, that Napoleon desired by this gratuitous and cruel act 
to enter the ranks and gain the support of the regicides of 1793. 
Chateaubriand broke violently with the tyrant on that occasion— 
which was decidedly an act of courage—and he stuck to his 
decision and attitude to the end. If there were any overtures from 
him or any offers to him from officialdom, they have left nothing 
but uncertain traces. 

Chateaubriand watched with all Europe the adverse fortunes 
of war push the French armies from Spain, from Russia, from 
Germany, back to the soil of the fatherland. He prepared to 
assume the role which will be his during the Restoration by the 
clandestine preparation and publication—not without grave risks 
—of his pamphlet De Buonaparte et des Bourbons. Comes the 
interlude of the first Restoration, then the return from Elba, the 
triumphal flight of the eagles from Fréjus to the Tuileries, the 
Hundred Days. It is here that the feelings of Chateaubriand toward 
Napoleon become most evident. First by his depiction of the 
disarray, the debacle of his own royalist camp, the disorderly 
flight toward Ghent, which he describes with a jubilant ferocity. 
As for himself he had wanted to fight in Paris and to make a 
heroic stand. This advice may have been the result of a great 
miscalculation, since it may have been impossible under the 
circumstances to count on any loyal troops. But the indignation 
of Chateaubriand at not having been followed at that time is still 
ringing loud years later: “Why did I come during an epoch when 
| was so badly misplaced: Why have I been a royalist against my 
instinct at a time when a miserable race of courtiers could neither 
listen to me or understand me? Why have I been thrown into a 
group of mediocrities?. . .”°(1.923) In Louis XVIII he admired 
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the steady courage, the natural grandeur of a man born to royalty 
and every inch a king, his liberal lucidity which would enable 
him to ask of Chateaubriand: “What do you think of it all?” 
and hear without blinking Chateaubriand’s unflinching answer: 
“Sire, I believe that monarchy is finished,” and even to answer: 
“Well, Monsieur de Chateaubriand, | agree with you.” But in the 
presence of most others, we always hear him say in petto: “Why 
have I been a royalist against my instinct?” 

From time to time in his presentation of the Napoleonic dossier, 
Chateaubriand tries to make a balanced appraisal. He insists at 
length on the debit side, but we also find a profusion of sentences 
like these: “My admiration for Bonaparte has always been great 
and sincere, even when | was attacking Napoleon with the greatest 
ardor.”’(1.868) “Napoleon was a poet in action, an immense genius 
in war, an indefatigable mind, skilful and balanced in admiration, 
an industrious and reasonable legislator. That is why he has so 
much hold on the imagination of nations, and so much authority 
on the judgment of positive men.” (1.996) On the other hand, 
Napoleon in exile, having just read a flattering article written in 
the Conservateur by Chateaubriand, confides to Montholon that 
if Chateaubriand had been trusted by the King in 1814 and 1815, 
“France would have emerged powerful and feared out of these 
two great national crises.” Which of course is exactly what Cha- 
teaubriand thinks of himself, and why he quotes it with such de- 
light. “Chateaubriand,” continues Napoleon, “has received from 
nature the sacred fire . . . all that is great and national becomes 
his genius.” (1.1027) These words of the Emperor's certainly 
diminish the distance between the two, and serve to reinforce in 
Chateaubriand his most intimate belief in the fraternity of their 
two geniuses. For him, both will undoubtedly merge in the same 
empyrean grandeur and somehow become reconciled beyond the 
tomb. 
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Vigny’s Unmythical Vision 
of Napoleon 


Bonaparte cest homme, Napoléon c’est le rdle. Le 
premier a une redingote et un chapeau. Le second une 
couronne de lauriers et une toge. — Vigny, Journal. 


The growing Napoleonic myth made its impact on Alfred de 
Vigny, as on other romantics. Yet unlike a Victor Hugo, who 
prefers to cast a halo around the emperor's memory, Vigny’s 
approach to Napoleon has a mature profundity. The character 
study of Napoleon in Servitude et grandeur militaires shows that 
Vigny was primarily concerned with the human being. Neverthe- 
less, Vigny reveals elsewhere that he did not overlook the greatness 
of the historical personage. Thus, despite Vigny’s personal dislike 
of Napoleon, which he may in part have taken over from his 
family, he seems indeed to have felt the fascination exerted by 
the great man. 


While still a small boy, Alfred de Vigny was introduced to Napo- 
leon by a friend of his father’s, A. Demazis.' He grew up in the 
midst of the Napoleonic wars. “I belong,” he writes, “to the gener- 
ation born with the century, nurtured on the Emperor’s bulletins, 
having always before its eyes a naked sword. . .”* He is unable 
to concentrate on his studies because of the war fever running 
through the school. “Indeed, the masters themselves read out to 
us the bulletins of the Grand Army, and Tacitus and Plato were 
interrupted by our cries of ‘Long live the Emperor!’ ” Hearing the 
thunder of the cannon, Vigny himself was attracted to the military 
career, and as soon as he came of age his mother applied to the 
minister of war for an officer’s commission for her son. By then, 


Vigny, Correspondance, Paris, Conrad, 1933, Vol. 1, p. 8 
* Vigny, The Military Necessity, New York, Grove Press, 1953, p. 6. Subsequently, 
this work will be referred to as MN. 
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of course, Louis XVIII had replaced Napoleon as ruler of France. 

But the enthusiasm for Napoleon which filled the school was 
not shared by Vigny’s parents and their friends. They belonged 
to the nobility, and had suffered during the Revolution. They de- 
lighted in stories of the court of Louis XV, and talk of Napoleon 
was not welcomed. “When I came back at night to my father, 
I heard noble and elegant conversations filled with knowledge of 
things and people . . . but also with hatred of the power of the 
Empire, of the upstart and of the Emperor himself.’’* This hatred, 
particularly on the part of Vigny’s father, was to grow even 
greater. “I remember the day when my father came back with 
tears in his eyes, having learned of the death of the Duke of 
Enghien . . . The horror of this assassination passed from my 
father’s face into my heart, and I began to think of Napoleon 
as I would have thought of Nero.” Vigny himself, in 1849, could 
still reproach Thiers with having excused and justified the crime. 
Vigny thought it had served a purpose contrary to that intended, 
for it had made the Duke of Enghien a martyr, and thus hastened 
the restoration of the Bourbons.” 

Vigny’s opinion of Napoleon may also have been influenced 
by a conversation he had in 1830 with Pozzo di Borgo, Napo- 
leon’s Corsican rival and his enemy to the end.® Pozzo di Borgo 
served in turn England, Russia and Sweden, apparently for the 
sole reason that they were the enemies of Napoleon. Indeed, 
Vigny relates that Pozzo di Borgo wrote from England to Czar 
Alexander: “I am no longer your subject, but I shall always 
remain your servant.” And Vigny underlines the next phrase: 
“You will make war on Bonaparte and | shall serve you then.” 
Still citing Pozzo, Vigny writes: “The Bonaparte, born in the mud 
and brought up in corruption . . . denounced our best citizens 
[of Corsica] to the Convention.” “Let us prove that they are bad 
citizens,’ Joseph Bonaparte had written, “and our fortune is 
made.” Pozzo di Borgo defended Corsica against the troops of 
the French Republic, and gave it to England. When Vigny asks 
him why Bonaparte had not made anything of Corsica once he 
had regained it, he replies: “He hated it because he was too well 


* Vigny, Journal d’un poéte, GEuvres complétes, Paris, Gallimard, 1948, p. 1260 
* Ibid. 

* Vigny, Mémoires inédits, Paris, Gallimard, 1959, p. 584. 

® Vigny, Journal, p. 906-10. 
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known there. He formed many regiments which he arranged to 
have killed, and he exhausted the country.” But what Pozzo di 
Borgo seemed most eager to tell Vigny was that he had fought 
Napoleon all his life and, to cap it all, “gave him the last blow.” 


I] 


In Servitude Vigny has drawn a physical and moral portrait of 
Napoleon. His purpose was to impress on the public the wretched 
existence led by every soldier — as revealed to him in his own 
years of service. Just as in Stello he shows the poet to be a victim 
of society, he relates in Servitude stories of soldiers constantly 
obliged to practice “abnegation” in favor of their superiors. “La 
Vie et la mort du capitaine Renaud,” the third story, recounts a 
case of passive obedience. Renaud had never been promoted be 
yond the rank of captain by Napoleon, who reproached him with 
not having escaped while held a prisoner of war. While still a 
boy, his admiration for Napoleon had been boundless. In Malta, 
at the time of the Egyptian campaign, he cannot wait for the 
moment when his father will introduce him to Bonaparte. When 
Bonaparte picks him up and kisses his forehead, littlke Renaud 
feels that the master is stealing his heart from his father. “Bona- 
parte had picked me up stil) free,” he says, “but his hands, as 
they returned me to the deck, set down another slave.” Little 
Renaud, as Napoleon's page, will forget his father who is the 
captive of Admiral Collingwood. Vigny is shown the only letter 
he ever received from his father, who in it warns his son against 
passive obedience, or “séidisme,” above all toward Bonaparte 
whom he regards as something of a charlatan. The letter sets 
Renaud thinking, especially when he himself experiences the 
master’s arrogant authority. Sometimes, while Renaud was writing 
under Bonaparte’s dictation, the master would ask an unexpected 
question of geography or algebra. Although Renaud knew the 
answer, he was unable to give it, so much did Bonaparte’s gaze 
paralyze him. “Once he was out of the room, | could breathe 

. Memory returned and with it indescribable shame; rage shook 
me, | wrote down what I should have answered him; then I rolled 
on the carpet, crying, longing to kill myself.” 

Although Vigny aims mainly at a psychological portrait of 
Bonaparte, he gives some physical details also. “I trembled all 
over, says Renaud of himself as a boy, “at the sight of that 
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parchment forehead surrounded with long, lank hair, looking as 
damp as if it had come out of the sea; those large grey eyes, the 
hollow cheeks, and that lip curved over the narrow chin.” At the 
time of the coronation he is “wiry and supple, active and quick and 
well built, sudden in his movéments, at moments graceful, exquisite 
in his manner; his chest was flat and drawn back between his 
shoulders and his face . . . thin and melancholy.” Vigny also 
gives the classic portrait of Napoleon as he looked toward the end 
of his.career with “the financier’s paunch, the puffy and unhealthy 
face, the gouty legs, all that ungainly flesh” which condemns him 
perhaps “to become one day as fabulous and improbable as the 
misshapen figure of Punch.” But even in his physical description 
of Bonaparte, Vigny cannot help seeing the charlatan. He recalls 
that as a child he used to hear his father express admiration for 
Frederick II, King of Prussia, and for his behavior on the battle- 
field. Vigny also heard descriptions of the king’s physical appear- 
ance, and this he uses against Napoleon. “And after these stories 
I could only think with contempt of Bonaparte’s affecting the same 
hat, snuffbox and gestures. I thought of him at first as a plagiarist; 
and who knows if the great man was not in this respect something 
of the kind.” This attitude of Bonaparte’s was all the more repul- 
sive to Vigny when he saw some generals imitating it. “The 
general faux-grognard apes Napoleon I, with his hands behind 
his back and his crude snuffbox; he decides, solves everything, 
utters nonsense upon nonsense.””* 

Vigny’s portrayal of Napoleon’s character reaches its fullest 
expression in the chapter of Servitude entitled “Un Dialogue 
inconnu.” According to Vigny, this conversation took place at 
Fontainebleau in 1804* between Bonaparte and Pius VII, who had 
come to crown him emperor. It was the only time that little 
Renaud, watching in secret from an alcove, saw Napoleon’s pride 
shrink “before an ascendancy greater than his own.” Bonaparte 
cannot tolerate this greater authority. Among other insulting 
propositions he suggests that the Holy See be transferred to Paris; 
that he, Bonaparte, open and close the councils, and bring his 
sword to the Pope to be blessed. Pius VII replies to this with his 
famous “Commediante” — which unleashes Bonaparte’s anger. 


7 Ibid., p. 1358. 
* Vigny permits himself this historical inexactitude. For his conception of the “ro- 
man historique” see his discussion in “Réflexions sur la vérite dans l'art.” 
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He declares that he is, rather, author and director, for this theater 
is the world and his comedians are Pope, kings and peoples. When 
the Pope, smiling bitterly, rejoins ““Tragediante,” Bonaparte furi- 
ously smashes a Sévres vase. Then he becomes calm. He tells 
the Pope that his life is, indeed, all play-acting, and that his 
exuberant power is due to his inability to stay still. He explains 
to the Pope that he was born poor. “One must live. One must 
find one’s niche and make one’s way in the world. As for me, I have 
made mine like a cannon-ball. So much the worse for those who 
stood in my way.” Renaud’s impression is that all Bonaparte had 
wanted of his saintly adversary was to humiliate him. To the 
almost unbroken silence of Pius VII, Bonaparte had opposed a 
succession of intimidating moods. When finally he saw a tear roll 
down the Pope’s withered cheek, he exulted. 


lil 


Vigny also considers Napoleon as he reaches out beyond himself 
to play his role on the world scene. In L’Almeh, fragments of a 
two-volume work which would have dealt with the Egyptian 
expedition, we see a young émigré, an interpreter, who flees from 
Napoleon and tries to instill his terror of the upstart in an old 
French missionary. The young man, who refuses to reveal his 
identity, speaks of the arrival of “pitiless, faithless, lawless Euro- 
peans without morals, without regular government, more inhuman 
than the Bedouins and Mamelukes’”® He does not name Bonaparte, 
who becomes the mythical cause of the catastrophe about to befall 
the Oriental world. Indeed, his name occurs only twice in L’Almeh, 
despite the fact that he is the historical driving force throughout 
these pages. 

Vigny did not fail to see Napoleon’s grandeur. When he was 
introduced to Sir Walter Scott in 1826, he told him: “One does 
not see a great man every day in these times. I have known oniy 
Bonaparte, Chateaubriand and yourself.”' He also thought that 
Bonaparte’s brain was “made” like that of the Romans who 
considered only “power on earth, grandeur on earth and immortal- 
ity on earth.”* Napoleon, says Vigny, was concerned with nothing 


* Vigny, @uvres completes, p. 737. 
1 Vigny, Journal, p. 884. 
2 Ibid., p. 1028. 
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else. Vigny was also aware of the worship of Napoleon that 
followed his fall. He intended to write a story portraying a char- 
acter named Blanzac “who is devoted to Napoleon I with all his 
heart.”* Blanzac organized in the army an association of military 
leaders faithful to the regency of Marie-Louise and Napoleon II, 
King of Rome. He planned secret societies to foster the idea of 
the Empire and to resist the enemies of the Emperor. 

Vigny believed further that Bonaparte had held in his hands 
the reins of destiny. Little Renaud, hidden in the alcove at Fon- 
tainebleau, sees Bonaparte sweep aside the huge heap of petitions 
of which he opens but five or six. With a single movement of the 
hand he was casting away letters of mourning and distress, appeals 
from widows and orphans, and Renaud reflected that “it was unjust 
to abandon to its capricious clutch so many obscure destinies, 
which might one day become as great as his if they had been 
given some support.” Bonaparte is also seen as master of destiny 
in L’Almeh, where his activity brings about the confrontation, in 
Egypt, of various civilizations and opinions: a Brahman, Moslems, 
a Jesuit, a Voltairean émigré (see Georges Bonnefoy, La Pen- 
seé religieuse et morale d’Alfred de Vigny, Paris, 1944, p. 105). 

Yet Vigny still looks on Napoleon as a human being. As such 
he is, therefore, likely to fall sooner or later under the merciless 
clutch of the destinies who let no man escape, as Vigny demon- 
strates in the first of his philosophical poems. He thinks, indeed, 
that there are few who struggle with destiny throughout their lives. 
There comes a time when they let the tide carry them away and 
they drown, just like Bonaparte who “weakened in Russia; he was 
sick and struggled no longer, Destiny submerged him.”* Vigny 
also shows how nobly Napoleon accepted his plight. He imagines 
that a young English captain says to Bonaparte, who is a prisoner 
on Saint Helena: “I want to wash my country of the crime of 
your death. Come, my frigate is yours.” Bonaparte lowers his 
head and answers: “There is no role for me in the world; I am 
staying.” And Vigny adds: “He was right; it was well said. One 
must sense one’s role on this stage and resist Destiny, when she 
would have us play one which is vile and unworthy or our char- 
acter.””” 


% Vigny, Mémoires inédits, p. 342 
* Journal, p. 880. 
* Ibid., p. 923. 
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In conclusion, one may say that Vigny made a just estimate of 
Napoleon as a person. He portrays him as an insolent adventurer 
and as an upstart, but he also saw the tremendous potential of 
his might. This dualistic approach to Napoleon is valid to the 
extent that it explains the paradox of his fundamental mistakes and 
his great achievements. But Vigny is far from being a “séide” of 
Bonaparte’s. When he was called upon to celebrate the return 
of Napoleon’s ashes, he refused and protested against the idea. 
And later, under the rule of Napoleon III, Vigny expressed his 
“skepticism” and even “atheism” with respect to the “divinity of 
Napoleon,” whose worship enjoyed widespread popularity. He had 
been impressed by the man, but the myth of Napoleon left Vigny 
untouched. 
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The July Monarchy and the 
Napoleonic Myth 


To those who remember the picture in Julian Sorel’s locket, 
there is no difficulty in accounting for the six and one half 
million votes cast for Louis Napoleon in December of 1848. If 
we accept the implication that most of young France is sleeping 
with a portrait of the Emperor under the mattress, then the 
establishment of the Second Empire seems only a matter of time; 
then we can in good Bonapartist fashion regard the years 1814- 
1848 as an unfortunate interregnum between two Empires. Yet 
Stendhal, himself an ambivalent Bonapartist, reveals the difficulty 
of equating any sentimental preference for the Emperor with the 
phenomenon of political Bonapartism. Young Julian Sorel, for 
example, does not join a Bonapartist cell, or write poems like 
Béranger or like others plot to steal the ashes from St. Helena. 
Instead of joining a Bonapartist plot to overthrow the Restoration, 
Julian Sorel seeks to outwit society by a series of flanking opera- 
tions, by becoming first a priest, then by entering an aristocratic 
household, then by joining a fashionable regiment and finally by 
very nearly marrying the heiress of a great noble family. The 
reader soon learns that rather than being a goad to political action 
Napoleon exists for Julian as a personal symbol. Napoleon is 
chosen as hero because he was an obscure Corsican who became 
Emperor of France, because he crashed Society with undreamt of 
success and wound up marrying a Hapsburg Princess and imprison- 
ing a Pope. Certainly many young men of this generation admired 
Napoleon as an example of what energy and ability could achieve. 
Undoubtedly many — like Stendhal — bored or discontented with 
Restoration Europe, could remember in Napoleon a figure of 
excitement and action; the retreat from Moscow was more exciting 
than settling down to a diplomatic post in Civitavecchia. 

In that curious atmosphere of relaxation and repression that 
was post-revolutionary Europe it is not difficult to account for 
the attractiveness of a defeated, martyred Emperor and for a 
certain nostalgia for those days when Paris was Rome and Napo- 
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leon the number one news story of the western world. Yet despite 
all this natural interest in the figure of Napoleon — despite the 
flourishing nature of the Napoleonic myth and the power and 
influence of the myth-makers — it is remarkable how little of this 
sentiment converted into political action. The fact is that until 
1848 the Napoleonic myth did not channel into Bonapartism, 
i.e., the political desire to deliver the destinies of France into the 
hands of the legitimate heirs of Bonaparte. Those who contend 
that the Second Empire was created by the Napoleonic myth must 
face the perplexing fact that parallel to the growing Napoleonic 
myth in the eighteen thirties and forties was the utter failure of 
political Bonapartism. We note the absence of Bonapartism in 
the revolutions of 1830 and 1848, the absence of any official 
Bonapartist opposition party in either Restoration or July Mon- 
archy and most conclusively the fiasco of both Bonapartist attempts 
at Strassbourg and Boulogne. 

It seems almost contradictory and certainly paradoxical that 
the legend of Napoleon so successfully captured the imagination 
of the July Monarchy without seizing the monarchy or even 
seriously menacing its existence. The July Monarchy, one might 
expect, would present an unfriendly climate to the Napoleonic 
Myth. This government, proclaiming itself a juste milieu, boasted 
a policy of constitutional liberty at home and peace abroad. It was 
in short the opposite of heroic, despotic, imperial — the antithesis 
oi everything Napoleonic. Nonetheless, the July Monarchy did 
everything in its power to revive the memory of the dead Emperor. 
In 1833 the VendOme Column was restored, and in 1836 the 
decorations on the Arc de Triomphe were completed. Horace 
Vernet, the battle-painter of the Empire, became the official court 
painter, and he continued to turn out canvasses on Imperial sub- 
jects. When Versailles was opened as a museum in 1837 it in- 
cluded, according to Louis Philippe’s plan, a room full of these 
Napoleonic paintings. This sympathy shown to Napoleonic art 
and artists was extended to the Bonaparte family. In 1836 when 
Louis Napoleon attempted to subvert the garrison at Strassbourg, 
rather than being imprisoned he was merely exiled to America. 
Finally, in 1840 the government completed this official appropria- 
tion of the Empire by successfully arranging for the transfer of the 
ashes of Napoleon from St. Helena to their present resting place 
at the Invalides. 


Far from encountering any official resistance in the first decade 
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of the monarchy, the Napoleonic legend actually grew under 
official patronage. Indeed, Louis Philippe made so many gestures 
to the dead Napoleon that critics of a later generation have 
accused the July Monarchy of succumbing to a Romantic admira- 
tion for Napoleon, of having sanctioned and legitimatized Bona- 
partism and thereby laying the foundations for the Second Empire. 
If this policy was Romantic madness there was method to it. For 
the masters of July were net Romantics, yearning nostalgically for 
an absent Empire, they had no overpowering admiration for the 
Emperor, Louis Philippe did not carry a portrait of Napoleon in 
his locket. 

But Louis Philippe was determined to be the first French ruler 
since the Revolution to accept and honor all of the national past. 
The men who made the Revolution of 1830 knew that every 
previous government had been founded upon the rejection of its 
predecessor: the Revolution of 1789 had rejected the Old Regime, 
the Restoration had rejected the Revolution, and presumably the 
July Monarchy must continue the pattern by rejecting the Restora- 
tion it had overthrown. Indeed it would seem that the series of 
French revolutions and counter-revolutions confirmed Edmund 
Burke’s view — that since a revolution must erase the past it must 
therefore lead inevitably to war between the party of the past and 
the party of the present. But the men of 1830 were determined to 
profit by the bitter experience of forty years and by the knowledge 
that every previous revolution had left France still divided and 
unreconciled. They would end this eternal civil war by willingly 
accepting all the conflicting parts of the French past, by accepting 
the Old Regime, the Revolution, the Empire, and even that Resto- 
ration they had taken to the streets to destroy. They chose Louis 
Philippe as their monarch because he himself represented both 
traditions of royal and revolutionary France; his father had been 
that Philippe Egalité and he himself had fought for the Revolution 
at Valmy. 

Chosen by the Revolution of 1830, Louis Philippe believed that 
this regime could close the wounds not by forgetting the past but 
by remembering it. But remembering it ali and in a special way: 
not as a battlefield where Frenchmen must eternally choose sides, 
but as a museum where the splendors of the past could be admired 
equally and could inspire Frenchmen to pride and unity. This 
eagerness to embrace the Empire then was not because of any 
need to bow before the power of the Napoleonic myth but the 
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reverse, viz; the feeling that the July Monarchy was strong enough 
and flexible enough to absorb Napoleon and his glory even at the 
risk of encouraging Bonapartist pretensions and pretenders. The 
official revival of interest in Napoleon must be seen in the larger 
context of the attempt to recapture the whole of French history. 
The restoration of Napoleonic monuments was only an aspect of 
the general frenzy for the restoration of the French past, for the 
rebuilding of Gothic cathedrals and the publication of the debates 
of the French Revolution. When Versailles was opened as a 
national museum in 1837 over the entrance was inscribed the 
motto “to all the glories of France.” The spectator at Versailles 
was to admire the Napoleonic rooms, but they were to be simply 
one span in a long and glorious history. 

The conversion of Versailles into a museum embodied this 
philosophy of magnanimity; the greatest monument of the Old 
Regime would house the wonders of the Revolution and Empire. 
Montalivet tells us how in the midst of legitimist uprisings, Louis 
Philippe continued to plan rooms devoted to honoring the Restora- 
tion of Louis XVIII and Charles X. Louis Philippe further felt 
that he should not compete with earlier periods of glory; when 
presented with designs for new Gobelin tapestries depicting recent 
triumphs won in Algeria, he rejected them on the grounds that 
they would destroy the uniqueness of Wagram, Austerlitz and 
Marengo. Leave the victories to Napoleon, he admonished; 
“represent industry and agriculture protected, monuments built 
and restored.” Even the generous pardon granted to Louis Napo- 
leon in 1836 should not be interpreted as appeasement of the 
popular appetite. As part of its policy of reconciliation in that 
same year the government amnestied the man against whom their 
Revolution had been directed — the hated Polignac. 

By 1840, then, the government felt that it was strong enough 
to regard Napoleon not as a live political threat to the security of 
the regime but for what he had become — a dead historical 
symbol of French greatness. Out of such confidence the Monarchy 
could propose the return of the ashes; Napoleon having been suc- 
cessfully assimilated into French history, his ashes could safely 
rest in France. The proposal had in fact been made earlier in the 
July Monarchy, but each time it had been tabled; France in 1830 
was still too close to the Empire and Metternich’s Europe still too 
likely to remember. In May of 1840 Foreign Minister Adolphe 
Thiers revived the proposal, and within seven months the nego- 
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tiations with England were concluded, the issue debated in the 
Chamber of Deputies, the necessary money appropriated, the 
tomb prepared, the expedition to St. Helena organized and the 
return of the ashes solemnly celebrated in Paris on 15 December. 

Adolphe Thiers’ aggressive identification with the whole project 
is the best proof that in the year 1840 it was possible to cultivate 
the Napoleonic myth without in any way detracting from one’s 
fundamental loyalty to the July Monarchy. Thiers admired many 
things about Napoleon, his administrative genius and even his 
foreign policy, but this never made him any less an Orleanist or 
any more an admirer of Louis Napoleon. Thiers’ record as an anti- 
Bonapartist was consistent; he resisted the establishment of the 
Empire in 1851, and he helped to overthrow it in 1870. 

A closer examination of the whole episode of the return of the 
ashes will reveal the hopes and fears of the July Monarchy in its 
relation to the Legend. If Thiers had beamed this proposal towards 
the party of glory, war and expansion inside France, the proposal 
would have been an unmistakable challenge to England. Yet the 
success of the plan obviously depended on England’s consent. 
Francois Guizot was Ambassador to England at this time, and 
when he first heard the rumor of the return of the ashes he could 
scarcely believe it. But shortly afterwards Thiers wrote Guizot, 
informing him of the decision and suggesting the arguments with 
which to persuade Palmerston. Thiers knew of Guizot’s reluctance, 
knew that Guizot was more anti-Napoleon and pro-English than 
he was, that he first had to persuade his ambassador of the wisdom 
of the step. He outlined to Guizot his main argument: 


England cannot say to the world that she wishes to retain 
a corpse as prisoner. When a condemned man is executed 
his body is returned to his family. I ask pardon of heaven 
for comparing the greatest of men to a condemned man 
dead on the scaffold, but I want to express how indignant I 
would feel if they didn’t return the remains of that illus- 
trious prisoner. If England gives us what we ask her, it will 
place the seal of her reconciliation with France; the whole 
of the past fifty years will be forgotten. It is from this point 
of view that you must present the matter. 


It had been the persistent objective of the July Monarchy to end 
that age-old struggle between France and England, to establish 
the first entente cordiale. Thiers argued that what stood in the 
way of a genuine entente was the memory of Napoleon — what 
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better way was there to drown harsh national memories of Water- 
loo and the imprisonment at St. Helena than by the return of the 
ashes. It is ironic that Napoleon, who liked to see himself as some 
Caesar prepared to vault the channel, who always called his army 
stationed in the west the army of England, was now in death to be 
an instrument of agreement and alliance. 

Guizot was not immediately enthusiastic; “were there no more 
partisans and heirs of the Emperor Napoleon?” But he was soon 
caught up with the idea and saw it as a reflection of “the noble 
confidence of the King and his councillors in the strength of their 
government.” 

While the return of the ashes was being considered in London, 
the two powers were in the midst of delicate negotiations over the 
eastern question — a far more intricate problem and one of much 
greater importance to both countries. It is scarcely credible that 
Thiers and Guizot would have jeopardized their foreign policy and 
have endangered the Entente by stirring memories of Imperial 
ambitions. On the contrary, Guizot came to believe that the 
return of the ashes to France would bury all such memories and 
“would eliminate the traces of enmity between the two countries.” 
Guizot presented the request and, as Thiers had predicted, the 
English really had little choice but to accept what Palmerston 
called “this thoroughly French request.” In sentiment if not in 
language Palmerston probably agreed with Wellington who re- 
marked, “I don’t give a two penny damn for Napoleon’s ashes.” 
After securing Palmerston’s permission, Guizot was concerned lest 
the return might provoke anti-English riots in France; thus, he 
warned Thiers to make every effort to keep the French press 
quiet, to preserve the dignity of this great event. In particular 
Guizot asked that men who shared the captivity of Napoleon at 
St. Helena be barred from any role in the ceremony. 

Thiers did everything possible to assure his ambassador at 
London that all precautions would be taken so that no one in either 
France or England could view the return of the ashes as a repudia- 
tion of the exile at St. Helena or a revenge for Waterloo. Describ- 
ing the plans for the transfer from St. Helena, Thiers wrote: 


The commissioner will not be one of the captives who 
accompanied Napoleon. It will be neither Bertrand, nor 
Las Cases, nor Gorgaud, nor Marchand; it will be an 
employee of the foreign ministry. Nothing will be done 
to offend the susceptibilities of the English tories. The four 
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companions of exile who will look for the remains of their 
master will be instructed to remain silent and impassive 
witnesses to the exhumation and the transferral on board 
. . . There will be no speeches, no demonstrations. The 
painters, the men of letters, everything that will create a 
fuss will be avoided. Le bruit sera en France et en famille. 


Thiers’ assurances indicated that the government had no intention 
of turning the occasion into a Bonaparte bacchanal — there was 
little that would comfort the myth-makers. It was under these 
surprising auspices and in this quiet fashion that Napoleon finally 
returned to France. 

So much for diplomacy and English sensibilities. How was 
France to learn of the return of her Emperor? One needed the 
consent not only of Palmerston but of the French Chamber of 
Deputies. How was the King of France to justify the expenditure 
of a million francs for this project and, at the same time, avoid 
making it appear to be a confession of weakness or a tacit con- 
cession to Bonapartism? 

In the midst of a debate on the sugar question, Rémusat, Minis- 
ter of Interior, arose and announced the successful conclusion 
of negotiations with Palmerston and the plans for the ceremony: 


The King has ordered Prince de Joinville to journey with 
his frigate to the Island of Sainte-Helena, there to receive 
the mortal remains of the Emperor Napoleon . . . he was 
Emperor and King, he was the legitimate sovereign of 
our country; because of this title he could be interred at 
Saint-Denis, but Napoleon should not have the ordinary 
sepulcher of kings. . . The Monarchy of July is the sole 
and legitimate heir of all the memories of which France 
prides itself. It is this monarchy which is the first to rally 
all the forces and reconcile all the views of the French 
Revolution, to raise and to honor without fear, the statue 
and the tomb of a popular hero. Because if there is one 
thing which does not fear comparison with glory, it is 
liberty. 


Viewing Napoleon as an integral part of French history, the 
July Monarchy sought, even in death, to link him with the French 
past. The ministers, therefore, had seriously considered placing 
his ashes at Saint-Denis among the tombs of the French kings — 
where he would simply be the latest arrival in that vast company 
of French rulers. However, Saint-Denis was rejected, probably in 
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order to avoid offending the Legitimists. As Guizot noted in ap- 
proving the choice of the Invalides, “Saint-Denis is for rois de 
profession.”’ Moreover, every care was taken to identify the present 
ruling family with the ceremony; the Sailor Prince Joinville was to 
fetch the precious cargo and Louis Philippe was to receive it. 

The opposition to the proposal grew out of fears that despite 
all the government’s efforts to make it a truly national celebration, 
the return of Napoleon’s ashes would be misinterpreted as approval 
of the First Empire and its policy of adventure. Lamartine, in 
a famous speech which has become the locus of the counter- 
Napoleonic legend, voiced this fear. Despite his hostility, Lamar- 
tine concluded by voting for the appropriation; he urged only that, 
in order to avoid misunderstanding and to discourage adventurers, 
the inscription on the tomb should simply read “ad Napoléon . . 
seul”. Others shared Lamartine’s worry, and this is why — 
despite the original enthusiasm — an attempt to increase the 
appropriation from one million to two million francs was defeated. 
The Chamber of Deputies was willing to receive its Emperor and 
even briefly to allow France to bask in the memory of the Empire, 
but there were financial limits. The dangers of a renewed Bona- 
partism were soon put to the test. One man was encouraged; one 
man clearly connected the myth with his political ambitions. Louis 
Napoleon, now in England, followed with excitement the govern- 
ment’s decision and its preparation for the return. In August he 
landed at Boulogne eager for a new 18 Brumaire, determined to 
discover whether memories of Napoleon had created any desire 
for a new Empire and another Napoleon. The affair was even 
more of a disaster than Strassbourg; it was worse than a failure, 
it was absurd. Louis Napoleon was the laughing stock of Europe. 
His seasick detachment was quickly rounded up, and this time he 
was imprisoned at Hamm where he read about the return of the 
ashes. There was no response, no popular uprising. France was 
interested in welcoming the remains of her Emperor, but France 
was not interested in receiving the Emperor's heir. Boulogne 
demonstrated that the Napoleonic Myth did not have the rallying 
power of a significant political myth. Though the Boulogne adven- 
ture was to occupy an honored place in the later mythology of 
the Second Empire, it actually revealed how the Napoleonic Myth 
worked against the restoration of a Bonaparte. For the fizzle 
revealed Louis as hopelessly inept, and believers in the greatness 
of the original Napoleon could discount the heir as a poor repro- 
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duction. Tlie notion of “Napoléon Le Petit” was born in 1840. 

The plans for the return were not interrupted by the attempt 
at Boulogne. The government hoped France would draw the con- 
trast between the ineffective prisoner at Hamm and the genuine 
reception given a great French hero. Every care was taken to make 
the celebration sober and national rather than emotional and Bona- 
partist. The prefects were alerted, the affair was carried off, and 
15 December was generally regarded as a triumph for the regime. 
Apponyi, the Austrian Ambassador, observing the scene wrote, 
“what is totally reassuring is that this ceremony has passed with- 
out disturbance, without trouble and without any serious accidents 
to deplore.” Others noted with satisfaction how the return of the 
ashes had been transformed into a ceremony of political loyalty 
to the regime. Heine reflected that the government had succeeded 
completely in domesticating Napoleon. Some observers noted that 
there were a few cries of “Down with Guizot” to mar the solem- 
nity of the occasion — though no one could possibly predict that 
these scattered voices would grow by 1848 to that avalanche in 
the streets of Paris. Having replaced Thiers as Foreign Minister, 
Guizot was back in France, now part of that reception committee 
welcoming the ashes, concluding the affair which Thiers had 
initiated. 

Three days after the event, Guizot described his relief at the 
success of the whole enterprise. Napoleon had been placed in 
contact with a million Frenchmen, but nothing had happened. “It 
was pure spectacle.” Life went on; the same problems faced the 
Foreign Minister: “Méhémit-Ali remains in Egypt; Napoleon is at 
the Invalides.” 

Years after, when Guizot wrote his Memoirs, he noted this 
letter ruefully; plainly, he had been a very bad prophet. Yet he 
did not reverse his judgment that the July Monarchy had done 
the proper thing, and he denied that it had created the Second 
Empire by recalling the First: 


It is not because Louis Philippe and his councilors have 
raised the statue of Napoleon and brought back his ashes 
from St. Helena that the name of Napoleon was so power- 
ful in the midst of the social upheaval of 1848. The Mon- 
archy of 1830 would not have gained a single day of grace 
by showing itself jealous, fearful of or anxious to erase the 
memories of the Empire. 
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Napoleon and Prometheus: 
The Romantic Myth of 
Organic Energy 


From my window I see the old mountains of France, like aged 
men, fading away. — Blake, The French Revolution. 


When Napoleon died in 1821, Blake painted The Spiritual Form 
of Napoleon. The picture is lost, but was described in 1876 as 
showing the Emperor’s form to be a “strong energetic figure grasp- 
ing at the sun and moon with his hands, yet chained to earth by 
one foot, and with a pavement of dead bodies before him in the 
foreground.”' The fortunes of Napoleon and of France had been 
celebrated by Blake in the historical allegory which exists at one 
level of meaning in his epics, and it was fitting that Blake salute 
Napoleon’s death with a last emblem of the Titan bound. Blake’s 
Prometheus, the exuberant Orc (from Orcus, hell), had undergone 
the terrible cycle of becoming one with the sky-god Urizen (from 
the Greek verb “to bound” as in “horizon”) against whom he 
had risen up, even as Napoleon had aged into yet another tyrant.” 
The figure striving to bring down sun and moon has the apocalyptic 
impulse, but the dead bodies and the foot bound to nature indicate 
the passage of that impulse into the demonic. 

Napoleon’s death had a more intense effect upon Byron, who 
maintained a lifelong identification with Napoleon as his other 
self. The Third Canto (1816) of Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage had 
lamented the fall of Napoleon and found the Emperor’s bane in 
the boundless Prometheanism of man: 


But quiet to quick bosoms is a hell, 
And there hath been thy bane; there is a fire 


1 The description appeared in McMillan’s Magazine, XXXIV (1876), 60. My 
source for this quotation is David Erdman, Blake: Prophet Against Empire, 
Prineeton, 1954, p. 455. 

* The best account of the “Orc cycle” is in Northrop Frye’s Fearful Symmetry, 
Princeton, 1947, p. 207-235. Blake’s historical allegory is most fully expounded 
in Erdman’s book. 
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And motion of the soul which will not dwell 
In its own narrow being, but aspire 

Beyond the fitting medium of desire; 

And, but once kindled, quenchless evermore, 
Preys upon high adventure, nor can tire 

Of aught but rest; a fever at the core, 

Fatal to him who bears,‘to all who ever bore. 


Clearly this is another portrait of Byron himself, as much as it 
is of Napoleon. Waterloo, a fatal field to Byron, had reconciled 
the poet again to his hero, whose abdication he had greeted with 
the savage Ode To Napoleon Bonaparte (1814). This extra- 
ordinary poem lives today because of its brilliant setting by Arnold 
Schoenberg, for its warring impulses and sense of betrayed adula- 
tion reduce it to inadequate rhetoric: 


‘Tis done — but yesterday a King! 

And armed with Kings to strive - 

And now then art a nameless thing: 
So abject yet alive! 

Is this the man of thousand thrones, 

Who strew’'d our earth with hostile bones, 
And can he thus survive? 

Since he, miscall’d the Morning Star, 

Nor man nor fiend hath fallen so far. 


Even here, at very nearly his poetic worst, the Promethean theme 
suddenly elevates Byron’s impulse, and makes his diction firm: 


Or, like the thief of fire from heaven, 
Wilt then withstand the shock? 

And share with him, the unforgiven, 
His vulture and his rock! 

Foredoom’d by God - by may accurst 

And that last act, though not thy worst, 
The very Fiend’s arch mock; 

He in his fall preserved his pride, 

And, if a mortal, had as proudly died! 


It is the poem’s only stanza generous towards Napoleon, as it 
in remembering the Titanic trinity of Prometheus, the Emperor 
and himself Byron had remembered also that the two later Titans 
crucified on the rock were only mortal. 

Elba and Waterloo called forth poems from Byron; the death at 
St. Helena could not. The news reached Byron at Ravenna, and 
seemed to him another token of the ebb of his energies. He wrote 
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to his friend, the poet Thomas Moore, suggesting Napoleon as a 
theme that he himself could no longer approach: “I have no 
spirits nor estro to do so. His overthrow, from the beginning, was 
a blow on the head to me. Since that period, we have been the 
slaves of fools.”* The mood of this passage is the dominant one 
of Byron’s last years. The decay of organic energy; the fall and 
death of Napoleon; the exhausted state of Europe, bound in by 
the Urizenic Metternich, became fused for Byron into the myth 
of an expiring Prometheus: 


The fire that on my bosom preys 

Is lone as some volcanic isle; 
No torch is kindled at its blaze - 

A funeral pile. 


It remained for Shelley, the most Promethean of all poets, to 
compose the proper Romantic.dirge for Napoleon. Himself the 
poet of the permanent Left, Shelley from his youth had regarded 
Napoleon as the great betrayer of the Revolution. The myth of 
Napoleon in Blake, the story of Orc in whom merely organic and 
genuinely creative energy can never be distinguished, is revived 
in Shelley’s powerful Lines Written On Hearing The News Of The 
Death Of Napoleon. The poet cries out in wonder that Earth 
leaps forth as of old, still alive, even though the soul of its energy 
has departed. Earth’s fierce reply is that she lives by feeding upon 
the organic energy of Promethean spirits: 


‘Still alive and still bold,’ shouted Earth. 
‘I grow bolder and still more bold. 
The dead fill me ten thousandfold. 

Fuller of speed, and splendour, and mirth. 

I was cloudy, and sullen, and cold, 

Like a frozen chaos uprolled, 

Till by the spirit of the mighty dead 

My heart grew warm. I feed on whom | fed.’ 


The implied myth here is akin to that of Blake’s Mental Traveller, 
where an old woman who represents Nature binds down the infant 
Orc and grows young by feeding upon his energies, even as the 
Titanic child grows older. 


3 The quotation is from Leslie Marchand’s Byron: A Biography, Knopf, New York, 
1957, vol. II, p. 917. 
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The myth of Napoleon continued to haunt Shelley in the re- 
maining year of the poet’s life. In The Triumph of Life, Shelley’s 
last major poem, the Emperor appears as a captive, chained to the 
triumphal chariot of the Conqueror, Life. This —_—w! precipi- 
tates the most crucial of the poet’s reflections: 


- | felt my cheek 
Alter, to see the shadow pass away, 
Whose grasp had left the giant world so weak 


That every pigmy kicked it as it lay; 
And much I grieved to think how power and will 
In opposition rule our mortal day, 


And why God made irreconcilable 
Good and the means of good. 


Power, for Shelley, is the energy of the organism; will, the creative 
energy of the poet. The necessary opposition between the two 
provokes the desperate quietism that sees good and the means 
of good as being irreconcilable. Reality is so constituted that the 
means of good, in the Romantic age, fell into the hands of Napo- 
leon, and those hands could destroy but not create. The final myth 
of Napoleon in English Romantic poetry is another demonstration 
of why poets had to be the unacknowledged legislators of the 
world. In the language which summarized the career of Napoleon, 
Shelley echoed the speech in which his own Prometheus had 
despaired: 


The good want power, but to weep barren tears. 

The powerful goodness want: worse need for them. 
The wise want love; and those who love want wisdom; 
And all best things are thus confused to ill. 


By seeing the shade of Napoleon as an emblematic confirmation 
of this Promethean despair, Shelley had culminated the Romantic 
story of Napoleon. The myth appears again in Hardy’s The Dynasts 
(1903), under Shelley’s influence, but Hardy’s Napoleon is only 
another toy of the Immanent Will, not a Titan whose energy could 
ever have been intermixed with creative force, with human will 
and imagination. 
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Coleridge on Napoleon 


Not the least blessing of the French Revolution was the inspiration 
it gave to those who opposed it. In England and Germany, there 
resulted among other things a great age of conservative political 
philosophy. Perhaps the most interesting of the English conserva- 
tive writers was the poet Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Coleridge was 
fascinated by Napoleon. Not only did he write of him often, but 
Napoleon, I believe, played an important role in the development 
of many of Coleridge’s more celebrated ideas, especially the theory 
of genius. In a still unpublished Coleridge Notebook in the British 
Museum, there exists a draft essay on the character of Napoleon. ' 
This is printed below, after some introductory .paragraphs. 

In writing of Coleridge the political theorist, it is always neces- 
sary to re-assure those who are surprised to learn that he was in 
any way concerned with politics. The educated public has generally 
been aware that the poet of “wizard twilight”’ was also an acute 


' The manuscript is from his Notebook numbered #18 (British Museum, Addition- 
al MS 47515, fos. 121v-124r). These ‘Notebooks’ were of large pocket size, gener- 
ally bound in leather. Coleridge carried them around and wrote everything in them 
from punch recipes to elaborate disquisitions on science and philosophy. There 
are over fifty of these Notebooks, most of them in the British Museum. Often 
Coleridge began one, only to put it aside for several years, while he began and 
finished several others. For all their haphazard confusion and illegibility, they 
are a fascinating record of a most extraordinary mind. The Notebooks of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge are gradually being published with notes by Miss Kathleen 
Coburn. So far two splendid volumes, one of text and one of notes, have appeared 
(London, 1957). I am indebted to Miss Coburn, Mr. Arthur Coleridge, and Mr. 
James Osborn for their aid in preparing and publishing this article. 

* Not Milton’s keen, translunar music thine; 

Not Shakespeare’s cloudless, boundless human view; 

Not Shelley’s flush of rose on peaks divine; 

Nor yet the wizard twilight Coleridge knew. 

— From “Wordsworth’s Grave” in A Hundred Poems by Sir William Watson, 
N.Y., 1923, p. 90. 
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and perceptive literary critic. It was always easy enough to perceive 
that informing Coleridge’s literary judgement was a shadowy but 
vast philosophical system which, for those who looked, could be 
found partially expressed in a series of demanding and often exas- 
perating prose works. Since World War I, several scholars have 
helped greatly not only to clarify Coleridge’s critical philosophy, 
but also the metaphysical, religious, scientific, and political aspects 
of his thought. And recently, a study has examined Coleridge’s role 
as a commentator on the political events of his time.* Coleridge 
was, for a time, a highly successful newspaper analyst of con- 
temporary political events. His most intensive foray into the news- 
paper world occurred in the years 1799-1802, when he contributed 
over sixty “leading paragraphs” to the influential London daily, 
The Morning Post.4 

Coleridge’s political commentary, like his literary criticism, 
owed much of its distinction to its “philosophical” nature. For 
Coleridge was always searching for the universal in the particular. 
It was never his aim merely to describe events, but rather to under- 
stand the principles that governed them. But his journalistic writ- 
ings were lively as well as solid, shrewd as well as sage. He reached 
a wide public and, on occasion, seemed to wield some momentary 
influence. Coleridge notes that no less a figure than Charles James 
Fox blamed the resumption of hostilities after the Treaty of Amiens 
as a wai produced by The Morning Post. Coleridge ascribes the 
attribution to Parliamentary hyperbole, yet would be “proud to 
have the words inscribed on my tomb.” 

Coleridge, like so many of his fellow English poets, had not 
always been hostile to France. Indeed, to the end of his life he 
defended the nobility of purpose of the early Revolutionaries. After 
all, he himself, as a young man, had been caught up in the gener- 
ous and ardent humanitarianism of reform. He was chastened by 
his own experiences and by the horrors of the Revolution, but 
he never joined the ranks of those conservatives who nervously 
feared any idealism whatever in politics. Rather, Coleridge be- 


% John Colmer, Coleridge: Critic of Society, Oxford, 1959. 

‘Colmer asserts that it was C ‘leridge, along with James Mackintosh, who “made 
the leader a familiar feature of the newspapers of the nineteenth century,” op 
cit., p. 54. 

5§. T. Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, J. Shawcross, ed., Oxford, 1907, Vol. I, 
p. 145. 
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lieved that it was not Revolutionary enthusiasm, but Revolutionary 
principles that were at fault. Most of his intellectual life was spent 
in the search for a new idealism, a political and religious philos- 
ophy to counter the disastrously inadequate dogmas of the Revo- 
lution. 

During his years on The Morning Post, Coleridge was an in- 
creasingly pessimistic observer of events in France. He noted 
Napoleon’s rise and analyzed the elements of his support.* He 
dissected the sham legalism of the Consular Constitution,’ and 
speculated sourly upon the probability that France might be- 
come a new Rome, bringing order and civilization to a quarrel- 
some and divided Europe.* 

On Wednesday, March 19, 1800, Coleridge published the first 
of a projected two articles contrasting the two great political 
personages of the age, Pitt and Napoleon.® The article on Pitt 
proved to be his greatest journalistic triumph. It would be difficult 
to equal it as a portrait at once so effective and so unfavorable. 
Coleridge calls Pitt a frozen child-prodigy: “His father’s rank, 
political connection, and parental ambition were his mould;—he 
was cast, rather than grew.”! Pitt does not live in the real world of 
men, but in a private world of cold, bloodless words. Trained from 
his earliest years to declaim before a distinguished audience, his 
education consisted always in learning the management of words, 
never in comprehending the nature of real things. Thus he lacks 
any insight into the warm and turbulent stream of human events. 
But, “. . . an education of words, though it destroys genius, will 
often create, and always foster talent.”* Young Pitt did acquire 
a great dexterity of expression and a dazzling facility for dealing 
with abstractions. This talent, his great connections, and the 
accidents of history all contrived to make him, at twenty-five, the 
leader of his country. What sort of man was he, Coleridge asks: 


A plant sown and reared in a hot-house for whom the very 
air that surrounded him, had been regulated by the ther- 


® §. T. Coleridge, Essays on his own Times, Sara Coleridge, ed., Vol 2, p. 313f. 
7 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 183f. 

® Ibid., p. 478f. 

® Ibid., p. 319f. 

' Ibid., p. 320. 

* Ibid., p. 321. 
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mometer of previous purpose; to whom the light of nature 
had penetrated only through glasses and covers; who had 
had the sun without the breeze; whom no storm had 
shaken; on whom no rain had pattered; on whom the dews 
of heaven had not fallen! — A being, who had no feelings 
connected with man or nature, no spontaneous impulses, 
no unbiassed and desultory studies, no genuine science, 
nothing that constitutes individuality in intellect, nothing 
that teaches brotherhood in affection! Such was the man — 
such, and so denaturalised the spirit, on whose wisdom and 
philanthropy the lives and living enjoyments of so many 
millions of human beings were made unavoidably de- 
pendent.* 


At the end of the article was appended “Tomorrow of Bona- 
parte.” This, like so many of Coleridge’s tomorrows, never occur- 
red. Certainly, the reaction to the Pitt article had been encouraging 
enough. Its companion piece was enthusiastically anticipated. It 
is said that Napoleon himself eagerly awaited the sequel. According 
to Coleridge, he even took direct action through an agent in 
London to ensure favorable treatment.* But no article was ever 
published. 

Students of Coleridge’s journalism and biography have sug- 
gested various reasons for its failure to appear. It is always plaus- 
ible to blame Coleridge’s constitutional diffidence and elusiveness 
when confronted by a direct task, challenge, or even question. 
Perhaps Napoleon’s interference was itself what deterred Coleridge. 
It has also been argued that since Coleridge had already treated 
the character of Napoleon in numerous articles, he actually had 
nothing new to say. Rather than write a disappointing anti-climax, 
it was easier to keep his public waiting and meanwhile persuade 
himself that he would write the article someday.” 

But although no article was forthcoming immediately, Cole- 
ridge continued to brood over the subject. Ten years later,® in 
the privacy of his Notebooks, he finally wrote the article that is 


3 Ibid., p. 323. 

* Coleridge describes the incident in a letter to his brother, George Coleridge, dated 
October 2, 1803. V. Collected Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. E. L 
Griggs, Vol. 2, p. 1007. 


* See Colmer, op. cit., p. 64-65, for a thorough discussion of Coleridge’s failure 
to produce the article. 


®* The Napoleonic “failures” mentioned at the end of the manuscript indicate that 
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printed below. Why did he write it, after waiting so long? Un- 
doubtedly he was profoundly annoyed to hear that the Leader 
of the Opposition had just declared in a Commons debate that 
Napoleon was the agent of Providence, “the greatest and wisest 
human Being that ever existed on Earth!!”? Such an assertion was 
contrary to Coleridge’s most essential political and moral beliefs. 
At heart, Coleridge was not sympathetic to the whole philosophy 
of history that later were expressed in such concepts as Carlyle’s 
“hero” or Hegel’s “world-historical figure.” It was not that Cole- 
ridge was unwilling to worship the great man wherever he could 
be found. Nor can it truthfully be said that Coleridge was insensi- 
tive to the role of history in the development of moral values. But, 
in the final analysis, Coleridge believed in an enduring natural 
order which, although it must be expressed uniquely for each age, 
nevertheless persists in essence through all change. Thus, in his 
opinion, the historian has no right to give the genius a dispensa- 
tion from the moral order. The truly great man is great not only 
because he possesses power and wisdom, but virtue equal to his 
other gifts. 

In Coleridge’s history, Napoleon is not a hero, but an outlaw. 
His leadership has not been used to fulfill the Revolution, but to 


the letter was written no earlier than 1809, and before the disastrous Russian 
campaign in 1812. (V. n. 19). The reference to Mr. Ponsonby’s utterance “a few 
nights past” makes it almost certain that the article was written within a few 
weeks after May 25, 1810. (V. following note). 


7 George Ponsonby (1755-1817), distinguished Anglo-Irish politician, leader of 
the opposition in Commons from 1808. In a debate in Commons on May 25, 
1810, while urging the claims of Roman Catholics, Ponsonby remarked: 


Is not the whole power of the continent united under the dominion of a 
single person? Is not that person a man-(I cannot describe his as well as my 
hon. friend has done). Is he not one of those extraordinary men whom 
providence creates to bring about those great and extraordinary revolu- 
tions, which in two or three thousand years are produced; and totally 
change the moral and political state of the world? Is he not unparalleled 
in the history of the world, both as a military man, and a general states- 
man? I say he is the greatest man that has ever appeared on the face of 
the earth. I speak not of his moral character; I speak of the strength of his 
faculties and of the energies of his mind. I am ready to admit that his 
vices May be equal to his talents, and his ambition not inferior to the 
powers of his intellect. He commands a people too, who are as ambitious 
as himself. — Cobbett’s Parliamentary Debates, vol. 17, London, 1810, 
p. 223 
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pervert it. Napoleon is certainly a genius, but an evil genius. 
Coleridge’s attempt to analyze and combat this Napoleonic genius 
helped him ultimately to a broad theory of the psychology of 
genius, a comprehensive insight into the nature of creativity in 
art and politics and its relation to the moral order. The article 
represents an interesting example of this theory in preparation, of 
Napoleon’s role in its formulation, and of Coleridge in transition 
from political commentary to political philosophy. 


COLERIDGE TEXT 


Atrocious were the crimes of the French Revolution and dreadful 
has been their punishment. Do not then let us forget or transfer 
the benefits which it has produced. The Revolution was not brought 
about, any more than it was begun, by the Terrorists—No! nor 
which has been so endlessly asserted, by the irreligious doctrines 
of their philosophers; Whatever share the just and humane doc- 
trines of philosophers whom vanity and experience of popery had 
misled into irreligion, may have had in the complex cause of 
revolutionary preparation -The Infidels were, in numbers at 
least, an inconsiderable minority in the Constitutional Assembly. 
No! Let the truth be told! Ignorant, inexperienced, and presump- 
tuous they were, most inexperienced, most ignorant, and most 
presumptuous! -But sanguinary, and despisers of God and the 
moral Law they were not —. Had they been so, never could they 
have effected what they did effect/ -They broke down the 
Monasteries, Nunneries; restored the Lands and Domains of the 
Church to the independent agriculture of the Country; destroyed 
the whole Babel of feudal Vexations; and established the equal 
Descent of Property by Gavel Kind*—Were these, think you, 
small Blessings? -Ask of our late Travellers the state of France, 
at present, under all the abominations of a ferocious Despotism, 
and the Conscript Code -If you find the empire in many respects 
more prosperous than a good man would almost wish, if you find 
an insufficiency of retributive Sufferings for their guilt and coward- 
ice, if the great Towns [? on Sea] (the principal Scene of Crimes) 
are dull and languid, but the roads alive and stirring, the fields 
spreading over wastes and commons, and separate Farms stud- 


* Gavelkind is a form of land-tenure distinguished by the custom of dividing the 
holding equally among the sons of the deceased. 
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ding the soil of France, like Primroses on a Bank -to what 
can you attribute these blessings but to the measures of the first 
Constituent Assembly. Aye but this shall be suspicious Reasoning! 
The snake of Jacobinism in the Grass! -and our present oppo- 
sition orators, nay, some of our Ministers, choose against all 
possibility as well as dates and documents to attribute them to 
the stupendous Wisdom of Napoleon, whom Mr. Ponsonby,® a few 
nights past, pronounced the greatest and wisest human Being that 
ever existed on Earth!! -Good God! in what a state must that 
Heart and Mind be which can find it more delightful to refer 
benefits to selfish Cunning, oath-trampling Usurpation, remorse- 
less Tyranny, and thirst of War and Rapine unquenchable, than 
to enthusiastic and mistaken, yet sincere and disinterested Love 
of Freedom and of Humanity! -Let them only state any one 
measure of Buonaparte’s that is of his own origination, that can 
without an absolute contradiction to all experience, without con- 
tempt of probability and common-sense, be assigned as the cause 
of agricultural prosperity — if only we except the suspension of 
Discord and Agitation which yet was not so much the gift of 
Military Despotism as that the universal Disposition to suspend 
them prepared the French for submission to it — and this too can 
do nothing to itself —- it only permits the true causes to act. 
-So much for what exists of prosperity in France -Now of the 
Power of France! Am I so paradoxical as to refuse to refer this 
to the Fortune and Talents of Napoleon? -If you mean such 
and such victories, such and such appropriations of Territory — 
if in short, you mean the management of the powers of France — 
certainly, I shall not deny to Buonaparte as large a share, as any 
General or Conqueror can claim, who has met with no more 
Talent or Honor or Enthusiasm in his Opponents — but for this 
reason too among others of equal force | would compare him 
willingly indeed with Alexander, but not with Gustavus Adolphus, 
or Hannibal -But the powers themselves, which he directed, were 
they created by him — the means of first bringing together the 
armed youth of the Empire, and then of feeding them — the 
gigantic scheme of organizing the whole governmental and 
municipal Polity with all the Talents of the State as a vast war- 
machine? -The least of all this -/ The enthusiasm was created 
by the Constituent Assembly and the Girondists — the Conscrip- 
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tion by the Terrorists — The organization of the whole was pre- 
pared by Carnot and the Directory — the very Bulwarks of his 
Despotism his system of Espionage, and the hope-blasting vice 
and corruption of French Citizens were made ready to his 
own hand — they needed only to be wound up by the energy of a 
single remorseless Despot, to produce all that has been produced 
—/ that energy, that persistency in resolve, wicked or wise, and 
that activity of restless passion in a restless Body, I freely admit 
him to possess: nor deny, that these qualities in this degree are 
amply sufficient to stamp him an extraordinary man! But on the 
other hand most vitally important is it that we should not forget 
that the miracle decreases in proportion to the perfection of 
wickedness in it’s worker, and that the utter abandonment of all 
principle and moral restraint, opens a whole Hell of Powers to 
a military Despot, by the sole key of Guilt without any need of 
additional Talent or of any other Courage than that most tre- 
mendous one of daring to be a villain, to wear the shape of a 
man with the heart and soul of a Devil — nor should we, as 
mere Statesmen and Historians, omit to weigh against his Suc- 
cesses the many instances of Failure — and in so doing not to 
be imposed upon by the importance of the former compared 
with the latter, but to weigh them fairly according to their diffi- 
culty, and the Talents necessary for accomplishing each class of 
Designs . . . | am much deceived, if the Drawback fairly stated 
would not be sufficient to surprise as many of the Idolaters of 
Napoleon’s stupendous GENIUS, as have candour and sense enough 
to examine and to understand the calculation. -Egypt, St. Do- 
mingo, the Tyrole, the Civil Code, England and British Commerce 
and Revenue, and above all, Spain/.' 


1 Napoleon’s adventures in Egypt took place in 1797, and the Civil Code was 
promulgated in 1804. Both the successful revolt against France in Santo Domingo 
and the Spanish War began in 1808. It is possible that “the Tyrole” refers to diffi- 
culties Napoleon encountered there in 1797. It is more likely, however, that it 
refers to the popular uprising against the French and their Bavarian allies com- 
mencing in 1809, and led by the famous patriot, Andreas Hofer. The revolt 
achieved numerous successes against French and Bavarian forces, but collapsed 
when the Austrians were forced to withdraw support after their disaster at 
Wagram and the. subsequent Treaty of Schénbrunn on October 14, 1809. Hofer 
refused to abaridon the cause, became an outlaw, was captured, and on February 
20, 1810, was executed. The whole affair caused an immense sensation in Ger- 
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The article is far from being a fair sketch, let alone a compre- 
hensive portrait. It also exposes some of Coleridge’s less felicitous 
prose mannerisms. But Coleridge, after all, never did publish the 
article. Today it is of interest to Coleridge scholarship chiefly be- 
cause it shows the influence of Napoleon on Coleridge’s theory 


of genius — an important element in his whole philosophy. 
Whereas Coleridge sees Pitt as a man of mere “talent,” Napoleon 
is a “genius” — the “evil genius of our planet.” Coleridge becomes 


more and more interested in the nature of “evil” genius. In his 
Biographia Literaria, he makes a distinction between “absolute” 
and “commanding” genius. While all genius feels the need to ex- 
press itself, the expressions of absolute genius are characterized 
by their saneness and discipline as well as their power. Their works 
reflect the profound inner serenity, definitive of the “absolute” 
genius. Such was true, Coleridge asserts, of both the writings 
and tempers of such men as Chaucer, Shakespeare, or Milton. 
These Men of absolute genius “rest content between thought and 
reality, as it were in an intermundium of which their own living 
spirit supplies the substance, and their imagination the ever-varying 
form.””? 

The commanding genius, on the contrary, knows no inner peace. 
He finds satisfaction only through a constant, restless imposition 
of his will upon the outside world. Such men “must impress their 
preconceptions on the world without, in order to present them 
back to their own view with the satisfying degree of clearness, 
distinctness, and individuality.”* And though in times of peace, 
they may be great builders, they are, in other times, great de- 
stroyers, smashing whatever impedes them in their insatiable crav- 
ing for mastery over man and nature. “. . . alas! in times of tumult 
they are the men destined to come forth as the shaping spirit of 
Ruin, to destroy the wisdom of ages in order to substitute the 
fancies of a day, and to change kings and kingdoms, as the wind 
shifts and shapes the clouds.” 


many and did much to inflame popular feeling against the French. The order 
for the execution was said to have come directly from Napoleon and did much to 
enhance his reputation for ruthlessness. 

2S. T. Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 20. 

8 Ibid. 

* Ibid., p. 21. J. B. Beer makes use of this passage on genius in his analysis of 
“Kubla Khan.” V. Coleridge the Visionary, London, 1959. 
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Coleridge states his theory somewhat more philosophically and 
makes its relation to Napoleon explicit in The Statesman’s Manual. 
In absolute genius, inner sanity is supplied by the balanced co- 
existence in the mind of reason, religion, and will. Will, “the 
Platonic thymos,” is “the sustaining, coercive, and ministerial 
power” of the mind. Will, when it dwells harmoniously with 
reason and religion is transformed into wisdom and love. But 
cut loose from this matrix: 


in its utmost abstraction . . . the will becomes Satanic pride 
and rebellious self-idolatry in the relations of the spirit to 
itself, and remorseless despotism relatively to others; the 
more hopeless as the more obdurate by its subjugation of 
sensual impulses, by its superiority to toil and pain and 
pleasure; in short, by the fearful resolve to find in itself 
alone the one absolute motive of action, under which all 
other motives from within and from without must either 
be subordinated or crushed. 

This is the character which Milton has so philosophically 
as well as sublimely embodied in the Satan of his Paradise 
Lost. Alas! too often has, it been embodied in real life. 
Too often has it given a dark and savage grandeur to the 
historic page.””® . 

Whatever the time and place, such a personality exhibits the 
same essential character: 


Hope in which there is no cheerfulness; steadfastness with- 
in and immovable resolve, with outward restlessness and 
whirling activity; violence with guile; temerity with cunning; 
and, as the result of all, interminableness of object with 
perfect indifference of means; these are the qualities that 
have constituted the commanding genius. . . 


And finally, “. . . these are the marks, that have characterized the 
masters of mischief, the liberticides, and mighty hunters of man- 
kind, from Nimrod to Bonaparte.” 

Such characters are always awesome and there is always the 
danger that those who do not comprehend their true nature may 
find them admirable as well as marvellous. Indeed, Coleridge some- 


5 §. T. Coleridge, Works, Shedd, ed., N.Y., 1884, Vol. 1, p. 458. 
® Ibid. 
7 Ibid., p. 459. 
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what gratuitously notes, whole nations may become the dupes of 
such iron will and come to regard it “with palliative admiration 
instead of wonder and abhorrence.” To those who understand 
the nature of such genius, however, its accomplishments are less 
startling. For these “Molochs of human nature” are “indebted 
for the larger portion of their meteoric success to their total want 
of principle, and . . . surpass the generality of their fellow-creatures 
in one act of courage only, that of daring to say with their whole 
heart, ‘Evil, be thou my good!’” Once this decision is made, the 
sublime criminal “has removed a world of obstacles by the mere 
decision, that he will have no obstacles, but those of force and 
brute matter.”* Coleridge, as we have seen, makes much the same 
comment directly about Napoleon in the manuscript entry. 

In summary, it must be admitted that the manuscript article is 
a rather mean and unsenerous view of a splendid enemy. As a 
portrait of Napoleon, it is as cold and empty an abstraction as 
ever wandered through the brain of Pitt. But to see the portrait 
as the work of a feverish and petty spite is to miss its significance. 
It was never published as was the portrait of Pitt. By the time 
he wrote our article, Coleridge’s mind was becoming more and 
more susceptible to the seductions of the philosopher’s realm of 
the universal. Increasingly, he stood aloof from the intricacies of 
particular historical events. Napoleon came to interest him less 
as a specific personality than as an historical type, the com- 
manding genius. However inadequately the model serves as an 
evaluation of Napoleon, it is at least an interesting insight into a 
type of personality that has, since Napoleon, been perhaps as 
common in politics as formerly in literature. The relationship of 
this type to modern totalitarianism need not be belabored. Cer- 
tainly the twentieth century has furnished historical personages 
that fit the model better than Napoleon. Perhaps those who saw 
so much evil in Napoleon were good prophets, if bad historians. 


* Ibid. 
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Napoleon’s Impact on 
Germany: A Rapid Survey 


Possibly no other figure provides such a valid barometer of na- 
tional feeling or such a precise thermometer of the individual 
temperament as Napoleon and the subsequent reaction to his 
memory in Germany. The impact of his personality was probably 
the mightiest one in nineteenth-century Europe, and the flame 
of his memory was kept alive far beyond the borders of France 
by the efforts of poets like Manzoni, Mickiewicz, Tegner and 
Byron. But it is doubtful whether any nation outside of France 
responded as enthusiastically—and as copiously!—to the Napole- 
onic cult and legend as Germany. A perusal of the writings about 
Napoleon reads like a synopsis of nineteenth-century German 
literature: almost without exception every major name of the 
period—not to mention scores of minor ones—is represented. 
Even when the pre-occupation with the personality of the em- 
peror did not lead to memorable poetic precipitation, it is reflected 
in the life of the poet, as in Goethe’s conversations and Hebbel’s 
fascinating diaries. ““The history of Napoleon’s impact,” Nietzsche 
wrote at the end of the century, “is practically the history of 
the higher fortune that this entire century has attained in its 
worthiest men and moments.” 

Despite the great variety of literary figures involved, the reaction 
to Napoleon and his deeds displays a certain basic pattern. The 
meteoric ascent of the young artillery officer was accompanied at 
the turn of the century generally by a satisfied commentary from 
the provinces east of the Rhine, for most observers saw in Na- 
poleon only a dam to restrain the frightening tide of the revolution, 
without considering the possible implications of his phenomenal rise 
to power. But after the invasion of German lands these vague 
feelings were suddenly concentrated into a chorus of hatred and 
invective directed at the enemy who thus threatened Germany’s 
autonomy. Young hotspurs of the Wars of Liberation like Theodor 
Korner and Ernst Moritz Arndt celebrated German virtue em- 
battled against the despot of the Franks, who had come treacher- 
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ously with his hordes to deprive the Germans of their sacred 
rights. Of the many hoarse and ranting voices that uttered taunt- 
ing and defiant boasts at Napoleon as the incarnation of tyranny, 
none was more rabid than that of Heinrich von Kleist. However, 
it is necessary to make a certain distinction here. The Romantic 
period of German literature had awakened a strong feeling of 
nationalism in the breasts of many young men, but this was often 
accompanied by an almost medieval respect for monarchic au- 
thority. In most cases, therefore, the hatred of Napoleon was 
aroused because of the threat that he represented to German 
nationalism, whereas considerations of personal liberty took second 
place. In Kleist’s case, however, the nationalistic fervor was 
more or less a by-product of the intense enmity that he conceived 
for Napoleon as a jeopardy to the freedom of the individual. Shortly 
after the Battle of Aspern, when he wandered around the battle- 
field reciting poems of hate and encouragement to the astonished 
Austrian wounded, Kleist composed a remarkable document for 
his proposed journal Germania (1809), which he called “A Ger- 
man Catechism.” In Chapter Seven the catechist questions the 
neophyte on “The Admiration of Napoleon”: 


Q. What do you think of Napoleon, the Corsican, the most 
renowned Emperor of the French? 

A. Father, forgive me. You have already asked me that. 
Q. I’ve already asked you? Then say it again with the 
words that I taught you. 

A. | consider him a despicable man; the source of all 
Evil and the end of all Good; a sinner whom the language 
of mankind does not suffice to indict and in whose accusa- 
tion, at the Last Judgment, the breath of the angels shall 
expire. 

Q. Have you ever seen him? 

A. Never, father. 

Q. How should you picture him? 

A. As a patricidal demon, spawned by Hell, who creeps 
around in the Temple of Nature, clawing at all the columns 
upon which it is constructed. 


Q. Nevertheless, people say that he possesses many virtues. 
He is said to carry out the subjugation of the earth with 
cunning, skill and daring, and he is supposed to be a great 
field marshal, especially on the day of battle. 

A. Yes, father, so they say. 

Q. They do not merely say so; it is true. 
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A. All right: it is true. 

Q. Don’t you think that, in view of these qualities, he de- 
serves admiration and veneration? 

A. You're joking, father. 

Q. Why not, then? 

A. That would be just as cowardly as if I should claim 
to admire a man’s skill in wrestling, just in the instant when 
he casts me in the dirt and steps on my face. 

Q. Who, then, among the Germans may admire him? 

A. The highest field marshals, perhaps, and those with 
some understanding of the matter. 

Q. And these—when may they admire him? 

A. When he has been completely destroyed. 


If Kleist (1777-1811) had lived a little longer, he would have 
been disappointed in the alacrity with which not only the highest 
field marshals, but also the entire German people—including poets, 
like Friedrich Riickert and August von Platen, who had initially 
lent their voices to the chorus of abomination—swung around to 
the opposite pole after Waterloo. Scarcely had the blood dried 
on the battlefield when the criticism ceased, and after Napoleon’s 
death in 1821 the paeans swelled into crescendoing elegies. The 
emperor, who had been termed variously the Incarnation of Evil, 
the Prince of Hell, the Scourge of God, was now seen increasingly 
as a tragic symbol of their lost liberty. Various reasons accounted 
for this volte-face, most important of which were the political con- 
ditions within the German states themselves. The defeat of Napo- 
leon did not usher in, as the people had hoped, an era of peace and 
freedom, but rather a strict confining police state more despotic 
than the French occupation at its worst. This was felt most keenly 
in the Prussian Rhine Provinces, where all the benefits of the 
Code Napoléon had been in effect for a number of years (1806- 
1813), and thus the poets gradually looked to Napoleon as the 
symbol of their lost liberty. In his ballad “The Nocturnal Review” 
(1829) Joseph Christian von Zedlitz portrayed a spectral review 
of the troops held by the ghost of Napoleon at midnight as the 
shades of his soldiers emerge from their graves. This poem, al- 
though it does not mention the emperor by name, had such an 
immediate success that it was rapidly translated into French by 
Barthélemy and Méry and imitated by Gautier (“Les Vieux de la 
vieille”) and Hugo (“A l’are de triomphe”). As the poets became 
bolder under the inspiration of the growing Napoleon cult in 
France, they celebrated him openly even in Germany. Franz von 
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Gaudy presented a cycle of melodramatic scenes from the life 
of Napoleon in his “Songs of the Emperor” (1835), in which he 
exploited every possibility for lugubrious sentimentality (e.g. the 
laments of Josephine and Laetitia). The following years witnessed 
a remarkable upsurge in the cult, which was given a new impetus 
by the return of Napoleon’s ashes to France in 1840. Quite apart 
from the many dramas and poems on the subject, numerous 
anthologies of songs in praise of the emperor began to appear: 
“The Songbook of Mainz” (1837), “Napoleonic Poems” (1840), 
“Songs of Napoleon” (1843), and “A Napoleon Album” (1843). 
There were, of course, the inevitable novels with such dramatic 
titles as J. W. Gaede’s Napoleon’s Emissary, or the Secrets of 
Danzig (1846), and even an epic poem by K. von Wurzbach: 
The Emperor's Page (1854). 

It was, however, Heinrich Heine who carried this tendency of 
adulation to the same extreme that Kleist had reached in the 
opposite direction; again special circumstances account for his 
attitude. Heine spent his youth in Diisseldorf, where he experienced 
personally the liberties of the Code Napoléon and their subsequent 
retraction by the reactionary Prussian authorities. But more: as 
a Jew he felt this repeal more bitterly than the average citizen, 
for Napoleon’s government had instated that the Jews in all their 
civil rights, making them for the first time more than the pariahs 
of German society. These rights were immediately revoked after 
the defeat of the French, and the Jews were sent back to the 
ghetto, thirsting more than ever after their tantalizing taste of 
liberty. Heine never recovered from this intoxicating dose. Rebel- 
ling against Prussian authoritarianism and its censors, he left 
Germany in 1831! and spent the remainder of his life in Paris, 
where he nurtured his own personal cult of Napoleon. He had 
begun, as early as in his famous ballad of “The Grenadiers” 
(1819; Heine later gave the date as 1816), to praise Napoleon in 
his poetry. But it is in his prose that his glorification of the 
emperor is most lavish. Just as Kleist had employed a travesty 
of the catechism in order to vent his rage, Heine parodies the 
Apostle’s Creed in the display of his admiration, which, despite the 
inevitable jokes that he never had the strength to resist, is intended 
in absolute seriousness: 


St. Helena is the Holy Sepulchre to which the peoples of 
the Orient and the Occident make pilgrimages in gaily- 
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bannered ships in order to fortify their hearts in the recol- 
lection of the deeds of the Saviour of the World, who suf- 
fered under Hudson Lowe, as is written in the gospels of 
Las Cases, O’Meara and Antommarchi. Strange! The three 
greatest adversaries of the emperor were all struck by a 
terrible fate: Londonderry slit his throat, Louis XVIII 
rotted on his throne, and Prof. Saalfeld is still a professor 
in Gottingen. 


As a child in Diisseldorf Heine once saw Napoleon, and that 
sight left a lasting impression on his mind, to which he returns 
again and again. In the book named after the soldier Le Grand 
(1826), from which the preceding selection was taken, there is 
an almost mystical evocation of the emperor: 


He had an eye as clear as the sky, which could read in the 
hearts of men; it saw all the things of this world at once, 
whereas we others see them only successively and, at that, 
only their tinctured shadows. The forehead was not so 
clear: the spirits of future battles hovered there, and oc- 
casionally a movement flashed across his brow: the crea- 
tive thoughts, the great seven-league thoughts with which 
the emperor’s spirit strode invisibly across the world— 
and I believe that any one of these thoughts would have 
given a German writer material enough to last a lifetime! 


The implied parallel between Napoleon and Christ emerges time 
and time again. In his English Fragments (1828) Heine wrote: 


What irritates me most of all is the thought that Arthur 
Wellington will be just as memorable as Napoleon Bona- 
parte. After all, the name of Pontius Pilate remained as 
unforgettable as the name of Christ. Wellington and Na- 
poleon! It is a marvelous phenomenon that the human 
mind can even imagine both at the same time. There is 
no greater contrast than these two, even in their external 
appearance. Wellington: the dumb spectre with an ash- 
gray soul in a strait-laced body, a wooden smile on his 
frosty face—and then consider the image of Napoleon, 
every inch a god! 


The English as scapegoat is a concomitant motif that extends, as 
we shall see, right down to the twentieth century. For Heine, 
however, the real villain of the piece was not Wellington, who 
gets off rather lightly with a comparison to Pontius Pilate; it is 
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Sir Walter Scott, whom Heine, in his review of Scott’s Life of Na- 
poleon Buonaparte, relegates to the position of Judas: 


But if | am tolerant toward Walter Scott and forgive him 
for the insipidity, the mistakes, the slander, the stupidities 
of his book, and even if I pardon him for the boredom 
that it caused me—I can still never forgive him for the 
hidden purpose behind it all. It is nothing less than the 
exculpation of the English ministry with regard to the crime 
of St. Helena . . . The English merely murdered the 
Emperor, but Walter Scott sold him! It’s just what you 
would expect of a Scot—a real Scottish national trait, 
and one sees that Scottish thrift is still the same old filthy 
stinginess and has not changed essentially since the days 
of Naseby, when the Scots sold their own king, who had 
entrusted himself to their protection, to his English hang- 
men for the sum of 400,000 pounds sterling. 


As usual Heine is so carried away by his own wit and rhetoric that 
he drives his pointe to the very end, even at the expense of the 
entire Scottish nation! The review, which is actually much more 
soberly critical than one might assume from these passages, ends 
in a supreme panegyric of the emperor: 


The world regards the death of Napoleon as the most 
horrendous crime; erupting grief is transformed into rever- 
ence; in vain Scott plays the part of the advocatus diaboli, 
for the canonization of the dead emperor streams forth 
from all noble hearts. All noble hearts of the European 
fatherland despise his miserable hangmen and the great 
bard who has sung himself into complicity with them. The 
Muses will inspire greater poets to the celebration of their 
Beloved Napoleon, and if someday men’s voices become 
silent, then the very stones will speak, and the martyr’s 
cliff of St. Helena juts eerily out of the sea, telling his 
mighty story to the passing centuries. 


Between the extremes of hate and love, between Kleist and 
Heine, many other writers of the period wrestled with the phantom 
of the emperor. In “Germany: A Winter's Tale” (1843) Heine 
reported that he wept as he watched the solemn procession bear- 
ing the emperor's ashes through the streets of Paris. Fervent 
nationalistic democrats like Hoffmann von Fallersleben and Georg 
Herwegh reacted differently and more dispassionately to that 
event. Torn by an overwhelming respect for Napoleon’s heroic 
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qualities, they nevertheless rejoice in his death because he repre- 
sented a threat to German sovereignty. In his poem “Ufnau and 
St. Helena” Herwegh wrote, on the one hand, that grief and 
not jubilation should be evoked at the sad spectacle of the French 
linnet hauling within its walls the corpse of the mighty eagle; 
the French have stolen their immortal hero from the womb of 
the crystal waves and dragged him into the filth of their Babel. 
On the other hand, Herwegh heaps reproaches upon the Germans 
for wasting their breath in praise of a foreigner like Napoleon 
while they neglect great national heroes of their own like Ulrich 
von Hutten (who is buried on the island of Ufenau). Christian 
Dietrich Grabbe saw Napoleon as a tragic Titan, motivated by the 
loftiest ideals but doomed by his time. In the last scene of 
Grabbe’s impressive drama Napoleon, or the Hundred Days (1831) 
the emperor broods as he watches the hostile forces sweep across 
the battlefield at Waterloo: 


The enemy troops come dashing up triumphantly, thinking 
that they have driven out tyranny, won eternal peace. 
brought back the Golden Age—the poor fools! Instead of a 
great tyrant, as they choose to call me, they will soon have 
nothing but a flock of petty ones— instead of giving them 
eternal peace, the rulers will try to lull them into an eternal 
sleep of the mind—instead of the Golden Age a very 
mundane and decrepit era will arrive, replete with incompe- 
tence, stupid deceit and triviality. To be sure, people will 
hear nothing of mighty feats of battle and of heroes, but 
they will hear all the more of diplomatic assemblies, 
propriety visits of rulers of state, of comedians, fiddlers, 
and operatic whores—until the world-spirit arises, paws 
at the sluices behind which the waves of revoiution and 
of my empire are pent up, causing it to be broken down 
by those waves so that the gap may be filled which will 
ensue upon my departure. 





And in his poem to the emperor Franz Grillparzer apostrophizes 
Napoleon as “son of destiny,” “the fever of a sick age,” who 
came to earth in order to show that “wholeness, majesty, greatness 
are still conceivable in our fragmented world.” It was Napoleon’s 
hard office to be the Scourge of God on earth, and Grillparzer 
proposes as his epitaph: “He was too great because his time was 
too small.” 

Despite this widely variegated scale of evaluation, it is apparent 
that all of these writers saw Napoleon within the historical con- 
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text of his own epoch and from the specific viewpoint of their own 
time. To the nationalistic he was the tyrannical foe of Germany, 
to the liberal opponents of the Metternich regime a symbol of 
liberty, imbued according to the writer’s own personal predilection 
with varying quantities of titanism. Through it all, however, one 
man remained constant in his judgment, which was predicated upon 
criteria that transcended the politics of the day. Goethe saw in 
Napoleon a symbol of the daemonic quality that in his opinion has 
produced what is best in all spheres of human endeavor. The 
few attempts that Goethe undertook to give poetic expression to 
his Napoleon image were notable failures, but he was almost fatally 
attracted by the personality of the great emperor especially after 
his personal interview in Erfurt in October, 1808. In his conver- 
sations this constant preoccupation with the daemonic figure of 
Napoleon becomes evident—most markedly so in the conversa- 
tions of the old Goethe with Eckermann: 


A man’s moments of darkness and illumination form his 
destiny! We should have a daemon who would lead us 
around daily on a leash and who would tell us what is 
to be done. But the good spirit deserts us, and we become 
weak and grope around in the dark. In that respect Na- 
poleon was really quite a fellow! Always illumined, always 
clear and decisive, and endowed at every moment with 
sufficient energy to undertake whatever he had recognized 
as advantageous and necessary. His life was the stride of 
a demigod from battle to battle and from victory to victory. 
It could well be said of him that he existed in a state of 
perpetual illumination—for which reason his destiny was 
such a brilliant one as the world had never seen before and 
perhaps will never see again. 


For this reason Goethe was fascinated by everything connected 
with Napoleon. Not concerned with questions of right and wrong 
nor biased by political preconceptions, Goethe desired to under- 
stand as fully as possible this “compendium of the world” in all 
his manifestations. Thus his reaction to Scott’s biography is totally 
different from Heine’s and completely objective: 


It is true—one can reproach the author with great in- 
exactnesses and an equally great partisanship; but pre- 
cisely these shortcomings give his work a very special 
value in my eyes. The success of the book in England was 
astonishingly great, and one thus sees ‘hat Walter Scott, 
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in his hatred of Napoleon, was no more than a true in- 
terpreter and representative of English popular opinion 
and English national feeling. His book will in no way be 
a document for the history of France, but it will be one 
for the history of England. In any case, it is a voice that 
cannot be absent in this crucial historical process. In 
general, I like to hear the most conflicting opinions con- 
cerning Napoleon. 


It is clear that Goethe saw Napoleon not as a god in Heine’s 
sense nor as the incarnation of an abstract principle, whether good 
or evil, but rather as a supreme being whom his daemonic capa- 
cities had lifted above his time. His life becomes exemplary as 
an indication of the soaring heights that humanity can reach in 
its finest moments. There is never a political condemnation of 
Napoleon nor a word of reproach for his vanquishers. From his 
impartial viewpoint at Weimar Goethe enjoyed the spectacle of 
a magnificent human destiny, a representative life, being unrolled 
against the background of the world with the full play of light 
and darkness, with the total range of emotions and powers. In his 
unique assessment of Napoleon Goethe points a finger across the 
century to the only other countryman of his who occupied a simi- 
larly lofty vantage-point: Nietzsche in Sils Maria. 

Although no other historical figure is mentioned in his letters and 
writings more frequently than Napoleon, Nietzsche was never 
able to identify Napoleon absolutely with his conception of the 
“Uebermensch” because he had been “corrupted by the means 
that he had to employ and thus lost the nobility of character” 
necessary to the complete “Uebermensch.” Napoleon thus be- 
comes in Nietzsche’s thinking a “synthesis of Unmensch and Ueber- 
mensch” yet at the same time he is “the great and sole justifi- 
cation for the nineteenth century.” Unlike his predecessors—apart 
from Goethe—Nietzsche did not judge Napoleon in the context 
of his times; instead, he goes so far as to assert that the French 
Revolution is justifiable only insofar as it made Napoleon possible. 
In The Twilight of the Idols (1889) Nietzsche discusses Napoleon 
in a section entitled “My Conception of Genius”: 


Let’s take the case of Napoleon. The France of the 
Revolution, and even more of the pre-revolutionary period, 
would have produced a type completely the opposite of 
Napoleon: as a matter of fact, it did produce men of that 
kind. And because Napoleon was different, the heir of a 
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stronger, longer, older civilization than the one that was 
disintegrating in France, he became the master here, he 
was the only master here. Great men are necessary, and 
the time in which they appear is accidental. 


Napoleon becomes a sort of concentrated essence of humanity, 
the “ens realissimum,” as Nietzsche calls him in another place. 

The public interest that had gradually dwindled after the peak 
of the enthusiasm in the 1840’s was given a new spark by Nietz- 
sche’s hammering praise and by the historical research that, 
particularly in the nineties, began to throw new light on the em- 
peror’s life. This material became grist for the mills of naturalistic 
writers like Karl Bleibtreu, who wrote a number of studies, 
stories and dramas, casting Napoleon as Nietzsche’s “Ueber- 
mensch”; and it provided episodes for the impressionist writers, 
who specialized in dramas and novels that presented parallel 
scenes with a rather loose structure, rather than grand visions like 
those that were common earlier in the century. But no new con- 
ception of Napoleon emerged before the first World War; writers 
were dominated essentially by Nietzsche and by historical find- 
ings. This becomes obvious from a glance at Emil Ludwig’s drama 
Napoleon (1906), and his chatty biography that, though written 
much later (1925), shares the same standpoint; or from the 
numerous love dramas like Hermann Bahr’s Josephine (1898). 

The Expressionist writer Fritz von Unruh struggled with the 
figure of Napoleon for years until the experience of the war opened 
a new interpretation to him that differed from the traditional ones. 
For Unruh the emperor was not simply the abstract personification 
of liberty or tyranny, the ens realissimum or the Goethean daemon, 
but rather a human being plagued by the mightiest torments of 
soul and embodying all the extremes of human emotion. In his 
travel journal The Wings of Nike (1925) Unruh portrays a vision 
of Napoleon that came to him at midnight in the chateau of 
Caulaincourt: 


Josephine! Why did you betray me? Josephine, that was the 
breach of my faith! Josephine, it was then that I made a 
pact with the Evil One; for that reason I became a con- 
dottiere of Glory! And when Glory stood behind me and 
dictated the attack upon mighty Russia, then it was in 
desperation! Revenge on my own emotions! I wanted 
to destroy it within my breast, destroy love in the whole 
race, in the foolish beings consisting of cries of “O” and 
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“alas,” who stiil believe in virtue! in allegiance! I wanted 
to inoculate them, as though with a plague, with the 
burning ambition for glory! 


As Unruh stood in the Déme des Invalides gazing down in sym- 
pathy at the tomb of the emperor, his revery was disturbed by a 
group of Englishmen on a Cook’s Tour, uttering cries of ad- 
miration at the impressive sight of the mausoleum. In a passage 
reminiscent of Heine, Unruh comments: “O Napoleon! This seems 
to me to be your final, greatest martyrdom: that day in and day out, 
perhaps for centuries, you must endure this cry of ‘How beautiful!’ 
from the insular people that you hated with all the fervor of your 
genius! In whose nobility of spirit you believed with the child-like 
faith of your genius! Hated—believed® in vain.” 

Unruh was in Paris as the first official German guest of the 
French government after World War I. Curiously, this scene 
repeated itself fifteen years later under circumstances far less 
gratifying to the French, when another fanatical admirer of Na- 
poleon, Adolf Hitler, visited the tothb during his triumphal entry 
into Paris and remarked: “That was the greatest and finest mo- 
ment of my life.” 

The rhapsody of emotional extremes implicit in the ambiguous 
reflections of the Expressionist dramatist seems aptly to sum up 
the ambivalent attitude of his countrymen. For a century and 
a half most of the finest minds and talents in Germany have tried 
to come to grips with the figure of the emperor who assumed sym- 
bolic proportions in their eyes. Regardless of the conflicting emo- 
tional poles to which the writers were driven by their reaction to 
this human phenomenon, there remains one constant factor in 
Napoleon’s impact upon Germany: it was immense. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


There exists a wealth of secondary literature on Napoleon and 
Germany. The two most helpful studies are: Fritz L. Cohn, “The 
Worship of Napoleon in German Poetry,” Modern Language Quar- 
terly | (1940), 539-549, who deals with the Napoleon cult from 
1821 to 1848, excluding Heine; and Milian Sch6mann, Napoleon 
in der deutschen Literatur (Berlin & Leipzig, 1930), who deals 
mainly with dramatic literature. SchGOman includes many references, 
but his analysis of the material—e.g. the cases of Heine and 
Nietzsche—is sometimes overly enthusiastic and misleading. Fur- 
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ther bibliographical references in Fritz Anselm Schmitt, Stoff- und 
Motivgeschichte der deutschen Literatur: Eine Bibliographie 
(Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1959). The best sources, however, 
remain the lives of the individual writers discussed here. 
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N apoleon in Russian Literature 


“This Hermann... is a truly romantic character: he has 
the profile of a Napoleon and the soul of a Mephistopheles. 
I think that he has at least three crimes on his conscience.” 
— Pushkin’s “The Queen of Spades.” 


“Out of a great number of suppositions, shrewd in their 
own way, One in particular emerged at last (one feels oddly 
even mentioning it): whether Chichikov were not Napoleon 
in disguise. . . Of course, when it actually came to believing 
this, the bureaucrats did not believe, yet just the same 
they fell into deep thought and, as each one scrutinized 
this business to himself, they found that Chichikov’s face, 
were he to turn and stand sideways, did bear a most striking 
resemblance to a portrait of Napoleon.” — Gogol’s Dead 
Souls, 


“ ‘But really, who doesn’t consider himself a Napoleon in 
Russia now?’ Porfiry said suddenly with terrifying famili- 
arity.” — Dostoevsky’s Crime and Punishment. 


“This Bonaparte has turned all their heads; they all think 
how he rose from a lieutenant and became an emperor. 
Well, well, God grant it . . .” — Tolstoy’s War and Peace. 


““ 


. . . If Napoleon is France, if Napoleon is Europe,” observed 
Emerson in his essay “Napoleon: or, The Man of the World”, “it 
is: because the people whom he sways are little Napoleons.” Napo- 
leon is the “agent or attorney of the middle class of modern 
society,” of the vast throng “aiming to be rich.” Emerson’s char- 
acterization later delighted Tolstoy. “I read Emerson’s ‘Napoleon’ 
— a representative of the rapacious bourgeois egoist — splendid.” 

Without a doubt the sway of Napoleon — the fascination with 
his image and example — extended into Russia. Political and social 
conditions in Russia at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
may have been less favorable than in France to the flourishing 
in real life of “littke Napoleons”, of Julien Sorels and Rastignacs, 
but the significance of the type was grasped immediately in Rus- 


1 L. N. Tolstoj, Polnoe sobranie sochinenij (Moscow, 1952), 49, 108. 
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sian literature. Pushkin sharply delineated the features of this 
type in his story, “The Queen of Spades” (1833). Gogol wove the 
hard thread of the aspiring bourgeois little Napoleon into that 
indefinable ball of burlesque, poetry and petty demonism — 
Chichikov, in Dead Souls (1842). The Chichikov who meth- 
odically courts the daughter of an important official and then drops 
her on attaining his objective of a higher rank belongs to the 
school of Pushkin’s Hermann. 

It is several decades later that Dostoevsky and Tolstoy — in 
Crime and Punishment (1866) and War and Peace (1863-69) — 
pose again the question of Bonapartism in its broadly moral, 
psychological and philosophical aspects. The whole problem of 
the little Napoleon gone “underground” is explored in the abyss 
of Rodion Raskolnikov, while Tolstoy discloses the mighty dy- 
namism of Napoleon — not in the pitiful historical figure he 
depicts — but in the strivings and problems of his protagonists. 

The historical image of Napoleon burst upon Russia in full 
force with the invasion of 1812. Russian poets and singers in 
patriotic pride and indignation excoriated Napoleon as “God's 
enemy”, a “demonic force”, a “rapacious eagle”, “thief” and 
“scoundrel”.? The aging classicist poet, G. R. Derzhavin, thundered 
out in the symbolism of the Apocalypse against the “serpent- 
giant”, the “seeming genius” and “evil leader” Napoleon (“Lyric- 
Epic Hymn”, 1812), while the fifteen year old Pushkin in his 
historical elegy “Reminiscences in Tsarskoe Selo” (1814) cele- 
brates Russia’s greatness and its victory over the “universal 
scourge” and “tyrant” Napoleon. 

But in the politically more sombre and philosophically more 
Romantic atmosphere of the 1820s and 1830s, the purely nega- 
tive image of the “tyrant” Napoleon gave way to that of a lonely 
and anguished exile, a sinful yet heroic rebel. Epithets such as 
“destroyer”, “horror of the world” and “autocratic scoundrel” 
which appeared, for example, in Pushkin’s early poems were dis- 
placed in his ode “Napoleon” (1821) by such expressions as 
“condemned ruler” and “universal exile”. The very first lines of 
the poem cast Napoleon in a new light: “A miraculous destiny 
has come to an end/A great man has perished . . .” But it is not 
Pushkin — who in his works grasps the image of Napoleon in its 


? All citations from Russian authors, unless otherwise indicated, are from the Rus- 
sian texts. 
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full complexity — but Russia’s brooding Romantic poet Yu. Ler- 
montov who gives typical expression to the cult of Napoleon. 
Lermontov’s Napoleon is a “hero”, a “gloomy exile, a victim of 
treachery and of the blind caprice of fate” (“St. Helena”, 1831); 
the poet lashes out at the “pitiful and empty” French people for 
treacherously “sharpening the dagger in the dark”, for betraying 
“Him” like a woman and a slave (“The Last Housewarming”, 
1841). 

In the second chapter of his “novel in verse”, Eugene Onegin 
(Chapter Two appeared in 1826), Pushkin writes apropos of 
“friendship”, that “We consider everybody zeros/And integers — 
ourselves/We all consider ourselves Napoleons/The millions of 
two-legged creatures/For us are only a tool/Feeling to us is 
fantastic and ridiculous.” Pushkin’s protagonist Hermann in “The 
Queen of Spades” is the concentrated embodiment of this outlook. 

Dostoevsky — who was tremendously impressed by Pushkin’s 
“The Queen of Spades”* — has one of his heroes in The Raw 
Youth call Hermann “a colossal figure, an extraordinary, thor- 
oughly Petersburg type.” Hermann is also a European type; like 
his contemporary, Julien Sorel,‘ he is the emblematic hero of his 
time. Sketched as in a fine line drawing, Hermann is the sparse 
image of a nascent bourgeois type. Money, wealth, with the end 
goal of “independence and ease’, is the passion of this prudent 
and parsimonious officer who has inherited a small fortune. But 
behind the facade of prudence and rigid self-control is vaulting 


‘We are pigmies before Pushkin, there has never been such a genius among us,” 
Dostdevsky exclaimed to M. A. Polivanova in 1880. “What beauty, what strength 
in his fantasy! Recently I reread his ‘Queen of Spades’. What fantasy! Read 
it as soon as you get home! You will see what it is... We have a long way to 
go to equal Pushkin. We are pigmies, we are pigmies!” Quoted by A. L. Bem 
in his “ ‘Pikovaja dama’ v tvorchestve Dostoevskogo” (‘‘ ‘The Queen of Spades’ 
in Dostoevsky’s Creative Work,” U istokov tvorchestva Dostoevskogo, Prague, 
1936, p. 37. 

* Pushkin had read Stendhal’s Le Rouge et Le Noir not long before writing “The 
Queen of Spades”. “J’en suis enchanté,” he wrote Mme. E. M. Khitrovo May 8, 
1831 after reading the first volume of Stendhal’s novel; and after finishing the 
second volume, he commented: “Rouge et noir est un bon roman, malgré quelques 
fausses déclamations et quelques observations de mauvais godt.” A. S. Pushkin, 
Pis'ma, Polnoe sobranie sochinenij (Moscow, 1958), X, No. 407, p. 349; No 
411, p. 353. 
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ambition, an ardent imagination and the “soul of a gambler”. 

‘‘Homme sans moeurs et sans religion!’ — A Correspondence, 
7 mai, 18—” is Pushkin’s pointed epigraph to that chapter (IV) 
in which he twice brackets his hero with Napoleon as a physical 
and moral type. “You are a monster!” Lizaveta Ivanovna remarks 
to Hermann in their encounter after the death of the Countess 
when the motives of Hermann’s behavior are apparent to her. “I 
did not wish her death,’ Hermann replies. Lizaveta looked at 
Hermann. “He sat by the window, hands folded and frowning 
fiercely. In this position he bore a striking resemblance to a 
portrait of Napoleon.” Hermann’s reply is self-revealing. For the 
essence of his crime lies not in any willful or calculating intention 
to kill or destroy, but in a complete moral indifference to people 
whom he sees merely as means to an end. This “hardened soul”, 
Pushkin emphasizes, “did not feel any pangs of conscience at the 
thought of the old woman’s death.” Precisely indifference to people, 
egoistic insensibility to anything opposing his will, the complete 
subordination of means to ends, and the passion for power char- 
acterized Napoleon. 

Hermann’s catastrophic defeat in the final round of the card 
game, in that intoxicating finale of near-victory, is not an accident, 
but rooted in the moral transgression which he has denied. “The 
game went on as usual,” Pushkin remarks laconically after Her- 
mann’s defeat. But if Hermann in some inexplicable way is the 
victim of the “secret ill will” of fate, a pawn in the hands of some 
“unknown power’, he is also the victim of a real social hypnosis; 
together with his contemporary Julien Sorel, he has his eyes fixed 
on the “bird of prey”. Had he been articulate, he could have re- 
marked like Sorel: “I have been ambitious; I have acted in 
accordance with the conventions of the time.” 

It seems incredible, at first consideration, that so thaumaturgic 
a creation as Gogol’s Chichikov could be counted in the company 
of Pushkin’s Hermann or of those calculating adventurers Sorel 
and Rastignac. Yet Gogol, in his retrospective chapter on Chichi- 
kov, casts his hero in the hard metal of an aspiring bourgeois. 
“The most just thing of all would be to call him a proprietor, an 
acquirer.”* The farcical episode in which the half-witted towns- 


* All citations are from Nikolai Gogol, Dead Souls, trans. Bernard Guilbert Guerney 
(New York, 1942). 
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men ponder Chichikov’s physical likeness to Napoleon takes on a 
symbolic character against the background of Gogol’s social 
exegesis of his hero. 

Is there more than an odd physical resemblance to Napoleon 
in Chichikov — in that strange concatenation of passionate will 
to rise, phenomenal energy and mobility, poetic fancy, and bour- 
geois mediocrity? Chichikov, of “obscure and humble origins”, 
makes his way through the bureaucratic jungles. Like some pro- 
vincial Russian Lucien de Rubempré he is impressed by the restless 
movement of mens’ fortunes. 


When some Croesus whirled past him in a light, handsome 
droshky, drawn by thoroughbreds in rich harness, he'd stop 
as if he were rooted to the spot and then, upon coming to 
as if after a long sleep, would say: “And yet that fellow 
was nothing but an office clerk, and used to get badger 
hair-cuts!” And everything that had an aura of riches and 
well-being made an impression upon him which he himself 
could not analyze. 


Chichikov, launched into the world of the city with his father’s 
admonition that “money is the most reliable thing in this world”, 
early sets out to accumulate his capital with the calculating dili- 
gence of a born acquirer. Gogol speaks of his “stringent self- 
imposed laws of abstinence,” his “implacable self-denial”, his 
“patience” and “fortitude”, his “unheard of sacrifices”, his “in- 
superable strength of will’, his “protracted fast” all with the 
end goal of “a life of ease, with all manner of good things: 
carriages, an excellently built house, delectable dinners . . .” and, 
of course, an inheritance for his children. 

Nothing but failure greets Chichikov’s enterprises. And after the 
catastrophe of his smuggling ring, he cries out. “But why should 
it be 1? Why has calamity crashed down upon me? Who is the 
man, working for the government, who isn’t wide awake to the 
main chance?” But here, as with Hermann also struck down 
by a seemingly irrational fate — the answer to the question — 
“but why should it be I’ — lies not in the random choice of fate, 
but in the unrecognized premises of his actions, in that passion 
for riches and well-being “which he could not analyze.” “. .. A 
train of thought is never false,” Conrad observes in Under Western 
Eyes. “The falsehood lies deep in the necessities of existence, in 
the secret fears and half-formed ambitions, in the secret confidence 
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combined with a secret mistrust of ourselves, in the love of hope 
and the dread of uncertain days.” 

It remained for Dostoevsky in Crime and Punishment to explore 
the moral-psychological abyss of the gambler who has lost his 
supreme bid for power and who, unreconciled, refuses to recognize 
that it is his violation of moral law that underlies his catastrophe. 
“What he was ashamed of was that he, Raskolnikov, had perished 
so blindly, hopelessly, dumbly and stupidly, because of some ver- 
dict of blind fate, and that he had to humble himself and submit 
to the ‘senselessness’ of some verdict if he wanted any peace of 
heart.” 

Raskolnikov — until that last moment when something akin to 
grace miraculously transforms him — remains adamantly unre- 
pentant. “What does ‘crime’ mean?” he asks in the Epilogue. 
The “benefactors of mankind” who seized power were, technically, 
criminals. “But those men took their step and held firm, and 
therefore they were right, but I did not hold firm, and, therefore, 
I did not have the right to permit myself this step.” “It was in 
this alone”, Dostoevsky comments, “that he acknowledged his 
crime: only in the fact that he did not hold firm and made a con- 
fession of guilt.” 

Napoleon I is an ideal to Raskolnikov; he is one of the recent 


examples of an historical type to whom all is permissibie — the 
“legislators and arbiters of mankind . . . the Lycurguses, Solons, 
Mahomets, Napoleons, and so on. . .” But Napoleon I is an ideal 


who evokes in Raskolnikov the bitter consciousness of his own 
impotence. As early as his short story, “Mr. Prokharchin” (1846), 
Dostoevsky employs the image of Napoleon as an ironic, indeed 
tragic commentary on his hero’s impotence. The pathetic and 
wilting Mr. Prokharchin, a prey to fantastic fears and insecurities, 
is berated by one of his fellow lodgers: 


You sheep! You've nothing to your name. Now do you 
think you’re the only person in the world? that the world 
was made for you, or something? Do you think you're 
some kind of Napoleon? What are you? Who are you? Are 
you a Napoleon, eh? A Napoleon or not?! Speak, sir, are 
you a Napoleon or not? But Mr. Prokharchin was not 
answering this question. Not that he was ashamed at being 
a Napoleon, or flinched at taking upon himself such a 
responsibility — no, he was no longer capable of disputing 
further, or of saying anything sensible. His illness reached 
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a crisis. Tiny teardrops gushed suddenly from his glittering, 
burningly feverish grey eyes. ; 


The Napoleonic image is used indirectly in Notes from the 
Underground (1864) to emphasize the utter helplessness and 
moral defeat of the would-be “hero”. The Underground Man, 
crushed and humiliated by the unexpected visit of the prostitute 
Liza, is doubly humiliated by the procrastination of his servant 
Apollon. “I waited for three minutes, standing before him, with 
arms folded a la Napoléon. My temples were soaked with perspira- 
tion; I myself was pale, I felt this. But, thank God, he probably 
felt sorry for me as he looked at me. . .” 

On the one hand, Napoleon, the distant ideal: the supreme 
measure of a man’s self-mastery and self-determination; and on 
the other, illness and impotence intensifying the craving for the 
ideal; and the individual collapsing before that ideal. This is the 
psychological diagram of Raskolnikov. Raskolnikov’s Napoleon 
is not so much an historical figure as an idea of power which evokes 
an anguished confession of impotence. When the prosecutor 
Porfiry and his assistant Zametov needle Raskolnikov with the 
suggestion that the murderer of the old lady, perhaps, considered 
himself a Napoleon, Raskolnikov remains silent. But a short while 
later, alone with himself, he bitterly contrasts his own behavior 
with that of Napoleon. 


“No, those people were not made like that; a real ruler, 
to whom everything is permitted, smashes Toulon, carries 
out a massacre in Paris, forgets an army in Egypt, loses 
half a million people in the Moscow campaign and gets 
away with a pun in Vilna; and to this person, after his 
death, monuments are erected all of which means that 
everything is permitted. No! such people, obviously, are 
not made of flesh but of bronze!” All at once an irrelevant 
thought suddenly almost made him laugh. “Napoleon, 
the pyramids, Waterloo and a wizened loathesome wife 
of a registrar, an old hag, a moneylender with a little red 
trunk under the bed — now there’s something for even 
Porfiry Petrovich to stew over! But what is there for him 
to stew over! His aesthetic sense wouldn't allow it: “now 
would a Napoleon, he would say, crawl under a bed, ‘all 
about an old hag?’ “Ugh, how trashy!” 








Julien Sorel envied the “bird of prey” he saw circling above him. 
“It was the destiny of Napoleon, would it one day be his own?” 
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Raskolnikov, in essence, also asks himself this question, but with 
him the question is answered in the asking. In his confession to 
Sonya (Part V, ch. iv), Raskolnikov declares that he “had wanted 
to become a Napoleon”, that he had acted on the “example of an 
authority” when he murdered the old moneylender. But a few 
moments later he asserts that he knew quite well that the mere 
raising of the question of whether he had the “right to possess 
power” only meant that he had “no right to possess power”; he 
knew that his posing of the question — is a man a louse? — merely 
meant that to him a man was not a louse, “but that he might be 
a louse to a person who had never thought of this and who went 
straight ahead without any questions.” “Indeed,” Raskolnikov con- 
tinues, “if I tormented myself for so many days over whether 
Napoleon would have gone ahead with it or not, it was really 
because I clearly felt that I was not Napoleon.” 

The question — am I a Napoleon? — is answered in the asking. 
The crime is but a fateful extension of the answer, a verification, 
and therefore a self-annihilation. The murder of the old money- 
lender, paradoxically, is an experiment in which the experimenter 
is both subject and object — the murderer and the one who is 
being murdered (this is anticipated by Raskolnikov’s terrible 
dream of the beating of the horse). “Did I kill the old hag? I 
killed myself and not the old hag! I did away with myself at one 
blow and for good!” Raskolnikov destroyed his self-conception. 

The desire to become a Napoleon, like all other motives for 
Raskolnikov’s crime, is part of a spiral of motives which descends 
into the lonely ice-bound world of Raskolnikov. “I wanted, Sonya, 
to kill without casuistry, to kill for myself, for myself alone!” 

Georg Lukacs has characterized Raskolnikov as the “Rastignac 
of the second half of the nineteenth century”, a person for whom 
the concrete goal has been replaced by the moral-psychological 
problem, for whom action has become an aspect of self-inquiry, 
of pure experiment. The experiment is “a despairing attempt to 
find a firm foundation in oneself, to find out who one is; a despair- 
ing attempt to tear down the self-erected Chinese wall between 
1 and you, between I and the world. A despairing attempt and 
always in vain. The experiment gives expression to the tragedy — 
or tragi-comedy — of the lonely man in its purest form.’ 

The Napoleonic motif enters its final “underground” phase in 


® Georg Lukacs, “Dostojewskij”, in Der Russische Realismus in der Weltliteratur 
(Berlin, 1953), pp. 162-63; 167-68. 
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Crime and Punishment. Here in the “underground” all is subject 
to change, to transformation, to humiliating reversals. The ridicu- 
lous, utterly senile Prince K. in Dostoevsky’s “Uncle’s Dream” 
(1859) remarks that “everybody tells me that I resemble Napoleon 
Bonaparte. . .” This fleeting conception of Prince K. as Napoleon 
points to the fate of the Napoleonic motif, and to the tragedy of 
Raskolnikov, in Crime and Punishment. It also quaintly prefigures 
Tolstoy’s devastating caricature of Napoleon in War and Peace. 

The problem of the relation of the “great man” to history, to 
the people — one that Raskolnikov attempts to resolve both in 
theory and practice — preoccupies Tolstoy in War and Peace. 
The Napoleon who looms before. Raskolnikov as a mighty figure 
who had the “right” — this Napoleon, figuratively speaking, is 
forced under the bed by Tolstoy. The historical Napoleon, the 
proverbial mover of men and history, emerges in War and Peace 
as a pitiful and vain, frequently ridiculous, but always contemptible 
tool of history. 

Tolstoy’s savagely iconoclastic portrait of Napoleon rests not 
only upon a deep-seated dislike of Napoleon and upon a theory 
of history which denies the very concept of an individual playing 
a commanding role in history, but upon general aesthetic con- 
siderations as well. In one of the drafts for his epilogue in War 
and Peace, Tolstoy writes: 


Art has its laws. And if | am an artist, and if Kutuzov is 
depicted well by me, this is not because I wanted it this 
way (I have nothing to do with the case here), but because 
this figure has artistic conditions, while others do -not. Je 
défie, as the French say, anyone to make an artistic figure, 
not a ridiculous one, out of Rastopchin or Miloradovich. 
Although there are many admirers of Napoleon, yet not 
one poet has ever made an image out of him, and it will 
never be done.’ 


An “image”, an “artistic figure’, one with “artistic conditions”, 
clearly, is a figure with some depth, some positive moral-spiritual 
dimensions, some beauty. Tolstoy’s observations on Napoleon, 
Rastopchin and Miloradovich are preceded by a mock conversa- 
tion with one of his critics, an old lady. 


Why, says an old emaciated lady, did you make my cousin 


*L.N. Tolstoj, Polnoe sobranie sochinenij (Moscow, 1955), 15, 242. 
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so beautiful, but me you didn’t; after all, you have talent. 
Precisely because I am an artist I cannot make of you any- 
thing but a caricature, and not because I want to offend 
you, madam, but because I am an artist. I am an artist, 
and my whole life is spent in the search for beauty. If you 
had shown it to me, I would have begged you on my knees 
to give me precisely that most lofty happiness. Yes, but 
you're an artist, you can adorn. This is the way many 
people talk, as though art were a gold leaf with which you 
can gild anything you like.“ 


A man of such absurd pretensions, consuming egoism and 
pervasive banality as Napoleon, a man whose actions and aspira- 
tions are so arrogant and intrinsically amoral — such a person to 
Tolstoy can have no beauty of spirit or form in a literary incarna- 
tion; he is lacking in “artistic conditions”, that is, he is suitable 
only for a caricature. “. . . I must repeat a truism,” Tolstoy writes 
in the same draft to his epilogue, “that I tried to write the history 
of the people. And therefore Rastopchin, who said: “I will burn 
Moscow”, just like Napoleon who said: “I will punish my 
peoples”, can in no way be a great man, unless the people are a 
crowd of sheep”.® For Tolstoy there can be “no greatness where 
there is no simplicity, goodness and truth” (War and Peace, Book 
IV, Part III, chapter xviii). Napoleon lacked these requisites to 
Tolstoy.' 

Napoleon, who appears in War and Peace as a pompous, 
palpably false, history-made mannikin, takes shape also as a 


* [bid., pp. 241-242. 

* Ibid., p. 241. 

' Tolstoy did not change his view of Napoleon in subsequent years. “Yes, I have 
not changed my view and even will say that I treasure it very much,” he wrote in 
1890 to A. I. Ertel who had in mind writing a popular book about Napoleon. 
“You will not find any light sides in him, they are impossible to find until you 
exhaust all those dark, terrible sides that this figure embodies.” In the same letter 
Tolstoy remarks, in connection with Las Cases’ Mémorial de Sainte Héléne and 
O’Meara’s Napoleon in Exile, or a Voice from St. Helena; “The wretched fat 
figure with a paunch, in a hat, traipsing about the island and living only on 
recollections of his former quasi-glory, is pitiful and disgusting. This reading 
always stirred me up frightfully, and I very much regret that there wasn’t the 
chance to touch on this period of his life.” In those last years, Tolstoy wrote, 
Napoleon “turns out to be a complete moral bankrupt”. (/bid., Vol. 65, pp. 4-5.) 
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symbol of immense psychological importance to Tolstoy’s protag- 
onists; and it is not a wholly negative symbol. 

“ “You talk of Bonaparte and his career,’ [Andrew] said (though 
Pierre had not said anything about Bonaparte ). “You talk of Bona- 
parte; but Bonaparte, when he worked went step by step to his 
goal, he was free, he had nothing beside his goal, and he achieved 
it!’’ He was free. . . The illusion that man is free an illusion 
which Tolstoy associates with the whole syndrome of Bonapartism 
— enters into the pro and contra of Andrew’s existence. For 
Andrew, as for Pierre, the attainment of happiness, of a true 
sense of reality, of the moral ideal, is dependent upon conquering 
this illusion. Napoleon is not simply an ideal to Andrew, he is a 
demon who pursues him through each downward spiral of his 
career. He is the symbol of Andrew’s inner disorder, of his 
“hubris”: his insurmountable egoism, his fatal rigidity of behavior, 
his faith in reason and rationalistic insistence on the absolute, his 
passion for fame and glory. 

Emerson, who fully comprehended the egoism and moral vacu- 
ity of Napoleon, was not insensible to’ another aspect of “The 
Man of the World”: 





He had a directness of action never before combined with 
so much comprehension. He is a realist, terrific to all 
talkers and confused truth-obscuring persons. . . We can 
not, in the universal imbecility, indecision and indolence 
of men, sufficiently congratulate ourselves on this strong 
and ready actor, who took occasion by the beard, and 
showed us how much may be accomplished by the mere 
force of such virtues as all men possess in less degrees; 
namely, by punctuality, by personal attention, by courage 


and thoroughness. . . The lesson he teaches is that which 
vigor always teaches — that there is always room for it. 
To what heaps of cowardly doubts is not that man’s life an 
answer. 


It is obvious from any analysis of Andrew that Tolstoy, no less 
than Emerson, was responsive to this aspect of Napoleon's ex- 
ample, and that it entered into his whole conception of Andrew. 
For the real tragedy of Andrew is that his “hubris” is the eye of 
a deep, a vital, an epic burst of creative energy, the center of a 
legitimate quest for activity and expression of a powerful nature, 
the manifestation of a consuming honesty and striving for the 
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infinite; it is, in a word, everything that distinguishes Andrew from 
the charmingly spontaneous and happy, but limited Nicholas who 
instinctively resolves and dissolves all personal and social dis- 
harmonies in the ready river of his primordial nature. 

Napoleon plays a vital role in Pierre’s life as in Andrew’s. It 
is characteristic that Pierre is closest to Napoleon when he would 
rise to breathtaking achievement. These moments can be sick and 
absurd as in deserted Moscow, when Pierre, in his desire to kill 
Napoleon and save the world from the “antichrist”, himself be- 
comes a parody of the Napoleonic hubris. But Pierre’s more lofty 
strivings are linked with Napoleonic aspirations. At a time of low 
ebb in his spiritual life, Pierre reflects on the time he had 


passionately desired to establish a republic in Russia, then 
himself to be a Napoleon, then to be a philosopher, then a 
strategist, a conqueror of Napoleon. Had he not seen the 
possibility of, and fervently desired, the regeneration of 
the sinful human race, and his own progress to the highest 
degree of perfection? Had he not established schools and 
hospitals and liberated his serfs? (Vol. Il, Part V, ch. 1) 


Pierre’s experiences on the battlefield of Borodino, his ordeal 
as a prisoner of the French, his meeting with the peasant Karataev 
(the ideal in harmonious orientation to life) bring him in touch 
with those organic realities of existence which, in Tolstoy’s view, 
form the foundation of happiness. Yet Pierre in the Epilogue (1) 
is not content to live alone with his happiness; involved in sub- 
versive political activities, he admits that Karataev would “not 
have approved” his new activities, though he would have approved 
of “our family life”, so anxious was he to find “seemliness, happi- 
ness and peace in everything’. Pierre, whose earliest attraction 
to Napoleon was based on a belief that Napoleon had “preserved 
all that was good” in the Revolution — equality of citizenship and 
freedom of speech and of the press — this same Pierre now saw 
himself as “chosen to give a new direction to the whole of Russian 
society and to the whole world” (Epilogue, 1). 

Tolstoy once remarked of War and Peace: “Without false 
modesty, it is like the Iliad.” “Was that megalomania?” Thomas 
Mann asks in his essay “Goethe and Tolstoy”, and replies. “To me, 
frankly, it sounds like plain and simple fact. ‘Nur die Lumpen’, 
says Goethe, ‘sind bescheiden’”. And Mann, commenting on the 
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fact that Tolstoy at the age of 37 ranked his own works with the 
great literature of the world, observes that Tolstoy always saw 
himself of “heroic grandeur”. 

Tolstoy invested Pierre and Andrew, not artists and living in 
a society closing in upon itself, with his own sense of heroic 
grandeur, with the consciousness of immense strength and the 
premonition of vital creation. It is on this plane that they deeply 
empathize with Napoleon. For, though ultimately misdirected, 
though without moral center, though emanating from a figure of 
unimaginable self-conceit, the epic scope and force of Napoleonic 
energy could not be gainsaid. Napoleon as a symbol — Napoleon 
in the mind of his era — is an epic figure, and Emerson himself 
was thoroughly a man of his times when he subtitled his essay on 
Napoleon — “Man of the World”. 

The epic quality of War and Peace rests ultimately on Tolstoy's 
recreation of the continuum of existence, upon his intuition of 
those organic forces that give to life whatever unity, harmony and 
meaning it possesses. Almost every major character in War and 
Peace experiences a moment of awareness of this ultimate reality 
during the war of 1812. The spiritual content of this awareness is 
antithetical to everything that Napoleon represents. Yet para- 
doxically the epic quality of War and Peace is also sustained by 
the grand scope of the Napoleonic urge of “Andrew and Pierre. 
In the contradiction between the organic pull for unity in nature 
and the family, and the restlessness and endless search of Andrew 
and Pierre, Tolstoy reveals the dialectical unity between creative- 
ness and destruction. 
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“A great critic in his leisure 
moments” 


In the course of one of his Nouveaux Lundis (VI1, 261), Sainte- 
Beuve, who is commonly regarded as being a pretty good critic 
most of the time, declared that Napoleon was “un grand critique 
a ses heures perdues.” As documentary evidence was sought among 
the many pronouncements uttered by or ascribed to Napoleon 
upon matters of literary taste, numerous fiches were collected. The 
following selection has been arbitrarily made for the benefit of 
YFS readers, who are assumed to be acute critics all the time. 


ON THE FUNCTION OF LITERATURE 


The following conversation between the neo-classical poet Arnault 
and General Bonaparte is said to have taken place during the first 
stage of the sea journey to Egypt in May, 1798. 


Arnault . . . had conversed a great deal with the general 
in command [Bonaparte] during the crossing from Toulon 
to Malta. There had been talk of Homer, of the Odyssey, 
of tragedy, of all sorts of literary matters. From what is 
available to us of these conversations, it is clear that 
Napoleon's instinct exceeded and was far superior to the 
literary manifestations of his own day. In his conversations 
with Arnault, just as later when he chatted with Fontanes, 
he was obviously desirous of something different from what 
was being offered. He threw out ideas, and imagined a 
type and an order of literary creation whose poet he sought 
in vain around him. Ossian, to which he frequently referred, 
was only a vague, musical theme, as it were, allowing him 
to dream of what nobody could achieve to his satisfaction; 
he simply used the name in order to hail an unknown 
genre and genius. In the case of tragedy, for example, he 
was eager for something that one might place between 
Shakespeare and Corneille: “The concerns of nations, 
passions devoted to a political goal, the unfolding of a 
statesman’s projects, revolutions that change the face of 
empires — that, he used to say, was tragic material. The 
other concerns that are involved, especially love, which 
predominates in French tragedies, are merely comedy with- 
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in tragedy. And a bourgeois play, likewise, however serious 
and moving it may be, is only a comedy, since all is based 
on private concerns.” Zaire, in his view, was but a comedy. 

“Let’s write a tragedy together,” he said to Arnault one 
day, after they had been talking of tragedy. “Gladly, 
General, after we have drawn up a plan of campaign 
together,” replied the poet with more pride and sarcasm 
than curiosity and confidence. Arnault, who returned to 
France before Bonaparte came back from Egypt, had a 
great deal of success with his tragedy The Venetians 
(October 16, 1799). It was dedicated “to Bonaparte, 
member of the Institute,” and Arnault admitted in his 
dedication that the General had supplied him with the 
idea of the fifth act. — Monday, March 21, 1853 
(Causeries du Lundi, V\1, 504-505). 


CRITICISM AS A FUNCTION OF THE STATE 


It may be argued that Napoleon, in what follows, was not speak- 
ing seriously. It might be viewed as an extenuating circumstance 
that he discussed this curious project at a time when, a prisoner, 
he was unable to implement it. 


In order to obviate the deluge of inferior works inundat- 
ing the public, and with no attaint to the liberty of the 
press, he asked what drawback there could have been in 
a tribunal of literary judgment, made up of members of 
the Institute, members of the University [the French 
educational set-up], and government delegates, who would 
have examined works from the triple viewpoint of learn- 
ing, morals and politics. They would have criticized the 
works and indicated their degree of merit. “It would have 
been a torch to guide the public,” he said, “and would 
have made the fortune of good works; but it would have 
ruined and discouraged bad works; it would have been 
a spur to talent and a palm bestowed on authors.” — 
September 25-27, 1816 (Mémorial de Sainte-Héléne, Il, 
524-525). 


Dib NAPOLEON INVENT THE LITERARY DIGEST? 
Napoleon, who is in part responsible for the French tradition of 
literary prizes, since he instituted the prix décennaux, had other 


ideas also for the “institutionalization” of literature. 


The Emperor, although he had a high opinion of them, 
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found that the tirades in Vertot’s Révolutivns romaines 
were too long drawn out. It was the Emperor’s repeated 
complaint against all the works he happened upon. It had 
been his own fault also, he used to say, when he was 
young; he has certainly cured himself of it since. The 
Emperor amused himself by pencilling out the parasitic 
sentences he condemned in Vertot. It is certain tha: with 
these emendations the work really gained in forcefulness, 
energy and warmth. “It would be a valuable piece of work 
and no doubt highly appreciated,” he used to say, “if 
one set out, with taste and discernment, to shorten in this 
way the principal works in our language. I could hardly 
name anyone but Montesquieu,” he used to say, “who 
would not benefit by these eliminations.” He often glanced 
through Rollin, and found him diffuse and too easygoing. 
Crévier, who completed his work, he judged detestable. 
Concerning our classical studies, he lamented the time 
that young people lost in studying such inferior books. 
The reason was that they had been written by rhetoricians, 
by mere professors, whereas these immortal subjects, the 
base of all our knowledge of life, he used to say, should 
have been presented, written and composed by statesmen 
and men of the world. On this subject Napoleon had quite 
admirable ideas; only lack of time prevented his putting 
them into execution. — January 22-26, 1816 (Mémorial). 


PREFERENCE FOR SUBSTANTIAL LITERATURE 


He referred once more to Mme de Maintenon, whom he 
was reading at the time. “Her style, her grace, the purity 
of her language delight me,” he said. “I’ve made up with 
her. If | am violently repelled by what is bad, I have an 
exquisite sensitivity for what is good. I believe | prefer 
Mme de Maintenon’s letters to those of Mme de Sévigné. 
They have more to relate. Mme de Sévigné, assuredly, will 
always remain the real model, she has so much charm and 
grace; but after one has read a great deal, nothing remains. 
It’s whipped egg-white that nourishes without overloading 
the stomach.” — August 6, 1816 (Mémorial, Ill, 403). 


THE RETIRED GENERAL AS CRITIC 


“What are we going to read this evening?” asked the 
General after dinner. The choice was made of the Bible. 
“It is assuredly highly edifying,” remarked the Emperor, 
“one would never guess it in Europe.” And he read us the 
book of Judith, and after almost every place name, every 
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town or village that was mentioned, he said, “Il camped 
there; I took this place by siege; I gave battle at that spot, 
etc., etc.” — May 21, 1816 (Mémorial, Il, 339-340). 


The Emperor sent for me; he had spent three hours in the 
bath. He asked me to guess what he had been reading; it 
was La Nouvelle Héioise, which had so much delighted 
him at Briars. But this time, analyzing it once again, he 
slashed it to ribbons. Reference was made to the rock of 
La Meillerie; he thought he had destroyed it while having 
the road built that permitted the crossing of the Simplon; 
I assured him that enough still remained to preserve its 
memory perfectly. — June 1, 1816 (Mémorial, Il, 462- 
463). 


THE MILITARY EXPERT AS A CRITIC 


The following quotation comes from remarks on the second book 
of Virgil’s Aeneid, dictated by Napoleon to the faithful Marchand 
in St. Helena, 1820. 


If Homer had dealt with the capture of Troy, he wouldn't 
have treated it as though it were the capture of a fort, he 
would have given it the time necessary; at least eight days 
and eight nights. When reading the Iliad, one senses at 
every moment that Homer had made war and that he did 
not, as the commentators allege, spend his life in the 
schools of Chio. When reading the Aeneid one senses that 
it is written by a college principal who has never done 
anything. It is indeed incomprehensible why Virgil began 
and concluded the taking, burning and pillaging of Troy 
in a few hours. In this brief period he even has all the 
wealth of the town conveyed to the main supplies. Anchises’ 
house must have been very close to Troy, since Aeneas 
goes there several times in these few hours, in spite of the 
fighting. Scipio required seventeen days to burn Carthage, 
which had been abandoned by its inhabitants; eleven days 
were needed to burn Moscow, although it was largely 
built of wood; and for a town of these dimensions, the 
conquering army required several days to take possession 
of it. Troy was a large town, for the Greeks, who had a 
hundred thousand men, never tried to surround it 

that is no way for an epic to proceed, and it is not the 
way Homer proceeds in the Iliad. Agamemnon’s diary 
could be no more precise with regard to distances and 
periods of time and the plausibility of the military opera- 
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tions than is this masterpiece. — Bonaparte, Cuvres 
littéraires, ed. T. Martel, IV, 440-442. 


THE SHORT MAN AS CRITIC 


After dinner he went back to the Odyssey; we had 
reached the combat between Irus and Ulysses, on the 
threshold of Ulysses’ own palace, both of them clad as 
beggars. 


The Emperor strongly disapproved of this episode; he 
found it wretched, filthy, inappropriate, unworthy of a 
king. “And then,” he added, “after having enumerated 
all the bad things I find in it, I realize what continues to 
affect me. I put myself in his place, it’s the fear of being 
licked by a wretch. Not every prince, not every general 
has the luck to have the sturdy shoulders of his guards 
or grenadiers; wishing never made a stevedore out of a 
man.” — October 8, 1816 (Mémorial, 11, 567-568). 


THE AUTOCRAT AS CRITIC 


“A short while ago | managed to explain to myself the 
dénouement of Cinna. To begin with I saw nothing but 
a way of assuring a moving fifth act. And even at that, 
clemency properly so called-is so minor a virtue, when it 
is not based on politics, that the clemency of Augustus, 
who has suddenly become a weakling ruler, did not seem 
to me a worthy conclusion of this fine tragedy. But on one 
occasion Monvel, acting the part in my presence, revealed 
to me the secret of this great concept. He uttered the 
‘Let us be friends, Cinna’ in so adroit and sly a way that 
| understand that this deed was only the ruse of a tyrant, 
and | approved as a calculated act what seemed puerile 
to me as a feeling. This line should always be said so that 
of all those who hear it only Cinna is taken in.” — Mme 
de Reéemusat, Mémoires, 1, 278-279 (quoted by F. G. 
Healey, The Literary Culture of Napoleon, p. 91). 


THE EPIC HERO AS CRITIC 


“Tragedy,” he declared with warmth, “fills the soul with 
ardor, elevates the heart, can and must create heroes. In 
this respect, perhaps, France owes some of its splendid 
deeds to Corneille; thus, gentlemen, if he were living I 
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I would make him a prince.”” — February, 1816 (Mémo- 
rial, 1,519). 


THE MORALIZING RULER AS CRITIC 
On La Fontaine: 


One evening in 1816, on St. Helena, young Tristan, the 
seven year old son of the Count de Montholon, recited for 
Napoleon’s benefit La Fontaine’s fable “Le Loup et 
L’Agneau.” 


The Emperor held that there was too much irony in this 
fable for children to be able to grasp it. Besides, he de- 
clared, it was erroneous in its principles and morality, and 
this was the first time, he remarked, that he had been 
struck by this. It was false to say that the reason of the 
stronger was the better reason; and if it did actually turn 
out ta be so, this was the evil, the abuse, that merited 
condemnation. So the wolf ought to have choked to death 
while gobbling up the lamb, etc., etc., etc. — July 8-11, 
1816 (Mémorial, Ill, 16). 


On Moliére: 


“Assuredly,” he said, “Tartuffe as a whole is a magnificent 
achievement; it is one of the masterpieces of an inimitable 
man. Nevertheless this play is of such a character that | 
am not at all astonished that on its appearance it should 
have been the object of weighty negotiations at Versailles, 
and have made Louis XIV hesitate very much. If I have 
the right to be astonished at anything, it is that he allowed 
it to be acted; in my view, it presents such an odious pic- 
ture of devotion; one scene in particular offers so decisive 
and so entirely indecent a situation that, for my part, | 
do not hesitate to say that if the play had been written in 
my own day | would not have allowed it to be performed.” 
— August 19, 1816 (Mémorial, I11, 269). 


On the Marquis de Sade: 


Although no names are mentioned, the following quotation clearly 
refers to Sade and to his novel Justine, published in 1791. The 
account of Sade’s imprisonment is, however, grossly inaccurate. 
Continuously in prison since 1777, Sade was set free in 1790 by 
the Revolution. He was put back in prison in December, 1793, by 
the Convention, not for his literary activities but because of his 
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| moderate political views. Freed again, in October 1794, as the 
result of the downfall of Robespierre, Sade was imprisoned once 
more in 1801, under Bonaparte’s consulship, clearly because of 
| his anti-Bonapartist views. Sade died a prisoner December 2, 
1814, almost two years before Napoleon uttered these words. 


| Later the Emperor, speaking of the morals of Paris and 
| of the totality of its immense population, enumerated all 

the abominations inevitable, he declared, in a great capital, 
where natural perversity and the sum of all vices are 

spurred on at every moment by need, passion, esprit and 

the countless possibilities of admixture and confusion; 
| and he often repeated that all capitals were so many Baby- 
| lons. He cited a few examples of the most hideous and 
filthy libertinism. He said that, while Emperor, he had 
| obtained and glanced through the most abominable book 
) ever conceived by the most depraved imagination: it was 
a model which, in the days of the Convention itself, had 
revolted public morality, he declared, and inspired it to 
imprison its author, who had remained there ever since 
and who, he believed, was still alive. I have forgotten his 
name. This is the first time I heard any reference to this 
work. — November 17, 1816 (Mémorial, IV, 230-231). 


MISCELLANEOUS LIKES AND DISLIKES 
Corneille and Racine: 


| Those persons who knew Napoleon best have observed 

| that, in the rapid literary education he had to improvise 
for himself after seizing power, he began by greatly pre- 
ferring Corneille; only much later did he come to appreci- 
ate Racine, but he succeeded in doing so. He had begun 
as the people begin; he finished as cultivated and informed 
minds like to finish. — Causerie du lundi, 1, 287. 


After dinner the Emperor sent for Racine, his favorite, 
and read us the finest passages of Iphigénie, Mithridate 
and Bajazet. “Although Racine achieved what are master- 
works in themselves,” he said finally, “he nevertheless put in 
circulation a perpetual insipidity, an eternal love, with its 
sweetish tone and its tedious circumstances; but it was not 
exactly his fault,” he added, “it was the vice and the 
custom of his day. Love, then and even much later, still 
made up the whole of each man’s life. This is always the 
lot of idle societies,” he observed, “but we have been 
brutally turned away from it by the Revolution and its 
great concerns.” In passing he had also condemned Mith- 
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ridate’s famous plan of campaign. “It might be beautiful 
as declaimed on the stage,” he said, “but as a conception 
it was absolutely senseless.” —- November 15, 1816 (Meé- 
morial, 1V, 215). 


JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU 


Bonaparte, as First Consul, is reported to have visited Ermenon- 
ville accompanied by the Marquis de Girardin. 


When he came to the Isle of Poplars, he halted before 
Jean-Jacques’ tomb and said, “It would have better served 
the tranquillity of France if this man had never lived.” 
“Why is that, Citizen Consul?” asked M. de Girardin. “He 
it was who prepared the way for the French Revolution.” 
“I did not think it was appropriate for you to complain 
of the Revolution.” “Well,” he replied, “the future will 
learn whether it might not have been better for the tran- 
quillity of the earth if neither Rousseau nor myself had 
ever lived.”” — Cousin d’Avalon, Bonapartiana. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY FRENCH NOVELS 


From that time on the after-dinner period was spent in 
reading some work or other. The Emperor himself read 
aloud. When he grew tired, he passed on the book to some- 
one else; but then he could never endure the reading for 
more than fifteen minutes, he went to sleep. At the time 
we had taken up novels; we began many more than we 
finished. There was Manon Lescaut, which we soon re- 
jected as a tale of the antechamber; the Mémoires de 
Grammont, so witty but which do little honor to the ele- 
vated morals of the time; Le Chevalier de Faublas, which 
is bearable only for twenty-year-olds, etc., etc. — January 
12-14, 1816 (Mémorial). 


Bernardin de Saint-Pierre: 


On another occasion the Emperor read Paul et Virginie. 
He stressed its affecting passages, which were always simple 
and natural; those in which pathos abounded, and the 
abstract, false ideas so much in fashion at the time of 
publication, were all frigid, bad, failures. The Emperor said 
that he had been very much taken by this work in his 
youth. Later, when he was Emperor, every time that he 
saw him [Bernardin] he used to say to him: “Monsieur 
Bernardin, when are you going to give us another Paul et 
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Virginie or Chaumieére indienne? You should provide us 


with one every six months.” — January 22-26, 1816 
(Mémorial). . 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 


John Charpentier, Napoléon et les hommes de lettres de son temps. 
Paris, Mercure de France, 1935. 

F. G. Healey, Rousseau et Napoléon. Geneva, Droz, 1957; The 
Literary Culture of Napoleon. Geneva, Droz, 1959. (In- 
cludes valuable bibliography. ) 

Louis Lecomte, Napoléon et le monde dramatique. Paris, Daragon, 
1912. 
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Note on a Few Recent 


Publications on Napoleon 


General BERTRAND, Cahiers de Sainte - Héléne (1616-21), 


présentés et annotés par Paul Fleuriot de 
Langle. Paris, Albin Michel, 1959. 


General Bertrand, “grand-maréchal du Palais,” shared his 
master’s exile. With simplicity and no literary purpose 
whatever he jotted down what he heard and saw at St. 
Helena. Napoleon appears here with none of the attitudes 
designed to impress posterity which characterize Las Cases’ 
Mémorial. He ponders almost modestly over his mistakes, 
what he might or should have done to win more battles or 
to make peace. “I should have died in the Kremlin.” *\:is- 
fortunes have passed over my head like a storm over an 
oak tree. I have not changed a bit. I am today the same 
as if I came out of Austerlitz. | would again undertake the 
Russian expedition. I would make fewer mistakes.” And, 
among the more idyllic regrets whispered by the exiled 
eagle: “I believe I was wrong not to talk more with women. 
Women were much more apt than men to teach me certain 
things.” Marie-Louise and Josephine often recur in these 
nostalgic dreams. Almost at every page of this disarmingly 
honest and modest book of memoirs, unpublished until 
now, the fallen warrior is vividly present. 


Robert CHRISTOPHE. Napoléon Empereur de I'Ile d’Elbe. Paris, 


Fayard, 1960. 


An unpretentious account of the island where the Emperor 
spent ten months in exile, of its geography and its living 
conditions, of Napoleon’s sojourn there and of the feminine 
visit he received (from Marie Walewska). Does not touch 
on the diplomatic and political machinations which were 
meanwhile taking place in Europe. 


Dr. Paul GANIERE. Napoléon a Sainte-Héléne. Paris, Le Livre 


Contemporain, 2 vols, 1958-1961. 


A detailed narrative of Napoleon’s departure, of his estab- 
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lishment at Longwood, of Sir Hudson Lowe’s supervision 
of the imperial exile, down to the year 1819. A book for 
Napoleonic fanatics or for leisurely readers, presumably 
to be continued. 


F. G. HEALEY. The Literary Culture of Napoleon. Geneva, Droz, 


1959; Rousseau et Napoléon. \bid., 1957. 


Two conscientious but not very illuminating studies of 
Napoleon’s personality and of his youthful writings, one of 
which, a love story entitled Clisson et Eugénie, was sold 
in London in 1955. That unfinished novel long lay buried 
in Poland, where it had been sold by Napoleon’s doctor. 
Some pages were missing. They are found in the ms. from 
the Collection André de Coppet. Rousseau’s influence is 
paramount in these sentimental and probably autobiograph- 
ical pages. The Emperor later came to dislike La Nouvelle 
Héloise, which had intoxicated him in his youth, and he 
feared Rousseau’s influence on the French. He never had 
been taken with his political views. Still, at St. Helena, he 
would again read Rousseau’s epistolary novel after din- 
ner and found it “full of fire.” 


Maréchal JUIN and others. Napoléon. Paris, Hachette, 1960. 


Claude 


The one French marshal alive today, and several academi- 
cians, historians and essayists have each written a few 
pages on an episode of Napoleon’s life. The book is lavishly 
illustrated, luxuriously printed: but the text did not deserve 
such honor. It has no historical solidity, no psychological 
penetration. 


MANCERON. Le Dernier Choix de Napoléon. Paris, 
Robert Laffont, 1960. 


A new attempt to bolster the untenable thesis that Napo- 
leon, after Waterloo, chose British hospitality rather than 
American refuge, in the belief that the British liberals 
could then have welcomed him in England. Napoleon was 
forced by events and by machinations engineered by his 
own countrymen to surrender as he did, and no choice was 
left to the British than to exile him thousands of miles 
away. They have since suffered a guilt complex about St. 
Helena which, along with the Boer War, did much to 
arouse anti-British feeling among millions of people the 
world over. 
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R. E. ROBINSON. William Hazlitt’s Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. 


Its sources and characteristics. Geneva, Droz, 
1959. 


A scholarly monograph on a book by one of the warmest 
English admirers of Rousseau and of Napoleon. Not, how- 
ever, the best volume by the man who was probably the 
best literary critic of the nineteenth century in Britain. 


Jean SAVANT. Napoléon et Joséphine. Paris, Fayard, 1959. 


A new edition of Napoleon’s letters, with a rather ponder- 
ous commentary; adds little if anything to Frédéric Mas- 
son’s earlier publications on the stormy and passionate 
relationship between a wily coquette and a sensual and 
sentimental young officer. 


Emile TERSEN. Napoléon. Paris, Le Club Frangais du Livre, 


1959. 


A well informed, perspicacious, somewhat sociologically 
inclined study of Napoleon’s role, which, without ever over- 
praising the First Empire, draws a very fair balance sheet 
of the achievements of Napoleon’s regine. The last chapter, 
on “Napoléon posthume,” and the conclusion, stating 
coolly the debit and the credit sides of Napoleon’s military, 
economic, social and political work, are eminently judi- 
cious. 


Maximilien VOX. Napoléon. Paris, Collection “Le Temps qui 


Court,” Seuil, 1960. 


A very lively, brilliantly written little book, illustrated, and 
skillful at quoting striking aphorisms by the Emperor. 
Several of its remarks are suggestive. But the historical 
solidity of the work is open to question, and the author 
was not always scrupulous enough in the lavish use he 
made of quotations and of illustrations. Published in 1961 
in English translation. 
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